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Onginal in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. that time there were added one slice of carrot, one 
whole onion, two whole cloves, a tiny bit of mace, a 
piece of stick cinnamon about an inch long, one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of celery seed, the same 
quantity of peppercorns, and a level tablespoonful 
of salt. The soup was cooked an hour and a half 
longer. It was then strained through a napkin and 
returned to the soup-kettle, which was placed on the 
fire. Some pint preserve jars were put in a pan of 
rather hot water for a few minutes; they were then 
half-filled with very hot water. As soon as the 
strained soup boiled up, the jars were emptied of the 
hot water (one at a time) and filled with the boiling 
HE dinner for Wednesday was planned so. soup. Each jar was instantly sealed. When the 
carefully that there was not much left over. contents of the jars had cooled, the covers were 
However, I did find a little of the fish,two tightened and the jars put in the cold-room in the 

potato croquettes and about acupful of the cellar. There were five pints of rich white stock, 
fricassee of chicken. It was decided to utilize these which could be used for soups or any other purpose. 
odd bits for luncheon. Put up in this way it will keep a long time. I keep 
We occasionally have braised beef for dinner, be- consommé in this manner, and it is the greatest com- 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 
TENTH MorNING. 


cause it makes a change and is economical. The fortimaginable. I put it up in quart and pint jars. 

beef was ordered on Wednesday, that it might be on The jars and covers must be thoroughly heated, and j 

hand in time for along cooking on Thursday. After only one jar filled at atime, and this must be sealed 3 

the breakfast dishes had been washed andthe kitchen at once. cee 
: put in order, arrangements were made for three As soon as the soup stock was put on to cook, the 3 Le 


meals, these bills-of-fare being laid out: Forluncheon, | soft custard was made, that it might be ice-cold at 
rice with curry sauce, fish warmed with potato cro- serving time. 

quettes, Graham bread, berries, tea; for dinner, po- On the morning after a dinner party I usually look 
tato soup, braised beef, minced cabbage, stewed over the table linen and dishes, arranging and putting 


potatoes, turnips, soft custard; for breakfast Friday, themin place. The extra silver is rewashed before sl 
blackberries, brown fricassee of veal, boiled break- being put away; and it often happens that the glass ‘ 
: fast hominy, corn muffins, coffee. requires washing and wiping, such work not being ae 
When we boil a fowl we save for soups and sauces carefully done in the hurry of the previous day. The a 
the water in which it is cooked. It was decided to tablecloth and napkins are examined, to see if there 
add some veal and bones to the water in which the _ be any stains that should be removed; for it is better ae 


fowl was boiled on the previous day and thus make _ to do such work at once than to wait until washing-. 
arich stock, which could be canned for further use. day. If I find any fruit stains I place the stained 
Four pounds of shin of veal were ordered with the part over a large bowl and continue pouring boiling 
beef. The bones were cracked at the butcher's. The water on the cloth until the stain disappears. The 
veal was thoroughly washed and all meat cut from article is then dried before it is put away. 

the bones. One tablespoonful of butter was put in Sometimes there are no stains. That being the 
the soup pot, and when this was melted the pieces of _ case this day the tablecloth was carefully folded in 
veal were added. After cooking fifteen minutes, with the original creases, in order that it might answer for 
frequent stirring, the veal and fowl bones and the another time. 

water in which the fowl was boiled, were added. As When this work had been done the vegetables were 
soon as the soup came to the boiling point it was care- prepared for cooking. It was then time to get the 
fully skimmed. The kettle was set where the con- luncheon. The berries were picked over and put in 
tents would simmer for four hours. At the end of the refrigerator. Halfa cupful of-rice was washed 
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in three waters and then put on to boil in three pints 
of boiling water, It boiled steadily for half an hour 
with the saucepan uncovered. When it had been 
cooking for fifteen minutes one teaspoonful of salt 
was added. At the end of halt an hour the rice was 
poured into a colander and well drained. The col- 
ander was placed over a saucepan and set on the back 
part of the range until serving time, when the rice 
was served with curry sauce. 

Curry Sauce 

One heaping tablespoonful of butter and a teaspoonful 
of minced onion were put in a frying pan and on the fire, 
to be cooked slowly until the onion began to turn a light 
straw color. One tablespoonful of flour and one of curry 
powder were then added, and the mixture was stirred until 
frothy. Half a pint of cold milk was gradually added, 
the stirring being continued all the time. The sauce was 
seasoned with a teaspoonful of salt and an eighth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper. The cupful of cold chicken, left 
from the blanquette, was put in a saucepan and the curry 
sauce poured over it. The chicken and sauce were placed 
on the range, where they were heated slowly to the boiling 
point; then they were poured into a hot dish and served. 

The mode of serving at the table is to put a spoonful of 
rice on a plate and pour a spoonful of sauce over it. 

This sauce can be made with half the amount of curry 
powder where a strong flavor is not liked. A cupful, or 
even a half-cupful, of any kind of cooked, tender meat, 
cut fine, can be used. 


The cold fish was put in a little dish and two table- 
spoonfuls of milk poured overit. The two croquettes 
were sliced through the middle (lengthwise) and 
placed, browned sides up, on the fish. The dish was 
put in the oven for fifteen minutes and then served. 
Braised Beef. 

The beef was prepared for braising before luncheon, 
and directly after that meal it was put intocook. There 
were three pounds of beef, cut from the round. Into this 
were rubbed one tablespoonful of salt and one-fourth of a 
teaspoonful of pepper. The meat was then placed in a 
deep graniteware pan, and over it was strained a sauce 
made as follows: Two ounces of fat salt pork were fried 
slowly until all the liquid fat was extracted. In this fat 
were put one tablespoonful of minced carrot, three table- 
spoonfuls of minced onion, too whole cloves and a sprig 
of parsley. These ingredients cooked slowly for ten 
minutes; then there was stirred in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour. This mixture was cooked until the flour was 
browned, being stirred all the while. Next there were 
added a quart of water, a teaspoonful of salt and one-quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of pepper. This sauce boiled for five 
minutes and was then strained on the meat. The pan 
was covered and placed in a very moderate oven, where 
the meat cooked for five hours, being basted with the 
sauce every half-hour. It was then served on a warm 
platter with the sauce poured over it. 

The success of this dish depends upon the slow cooking. 
If the rule be closely followed and the oven be never so hot 
as to cause the sauce to bubble, the meat will be tender and 
moist, no matter how tough a piece «ne may use; but if, on 
the contrary, the oven be very hot at any time, causing the 
sauce to boil, the piece of meat will be touzh and stringy. 
Minced Cabbage 

After the outside leaves and the stalk had been removed 
from a head of cabbage of medium size, the cabbage was 


it was placed in a pan of cold water for several hours. It 
was then put in an uncovered saucepan, with four quarts 
of boiling water,and boiled rapidly for half an hour. At 
the end of that time it was taken up, drained, chopped 
rather fine, seasoned with a level tablespoonful of salt, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. It was put back in the saucepan and made 
very hot, when it was served in a warm, covered dish. 
Boiled Turnips. 

Enough white turnips to make a quart were pared and 
cut in small cubes. These were put in cold water until the 
time for cooking. They were put intoa stewpan, with two 
quarts of boiling water, and cooked just thirty minutes. 
The water was then drained off, and there were added to 
the turnips one gill of fresh, hot water, one tablespoonful 
of butter, one level tablespoonful of sugar and a heaping 
teaspoonful of salt. The saucepan was put back on the 
fire and the contents cooked rapidly for three minutes. 
The turnips were then turned into a warm dish and served. 
Stewed Potato. 

Enough raw potatoes to make a quart when cut into 
rather large cubes, were pared, cut up, and put in cold 
water until the time to cook them. 

Two ounces of fat salt pork were fried slowly. To the 
fat was added one tablespoonful of flour, which was stirred 
until frothy ; then one pint of water was gradually added 
and the mixture was cooked for ten minutes. The sauce 
was seasoned with one teaspoonful ot salt, and one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepp’r. The potato cubes 
were drained and put in stewpan, and the sauce was 
strained over them. The stewpan was covered and 
placed where the sauce would just bubble. The potato 
cubes were cooked for forty-five minutes and then turned 
into a warm covered dish and served. 

Potatoes, cabbage and turnips can be cooked by the 
methods given, when there is no meat to serve for the 
dinner, as they are very savory, and, with good bread, will 
make a substantial meal. If one object to pork, beef fat 
or butter can be substituted. 

In using up the little odds and ends for the table, 
the housekeeper will find the little blue dishes, that 
can be purchased at the Japanese stores, of the great- 
est value. They are strong, fireproof, and do not 
lose their beauty by being constantly baked in. 
They are cheap, and come in all sizes, from bowls 
that hold a little more than a gill, to shallow bowls 
that will hold a pint. The dark blues are the kind to 
get; the lighter blues are not nearly so durable or 
pretty. For a dollar one can get a good many of 
these dishes, as they cost from seven cents upward. 

Another essential thing isasmall steamer. A simple 
one is made with a deep, broad saucepan for the hot 
water and another pan that fits closely over it. The 
bottom of the upper pan is thickly perforated, the 
holes being large. The cover of this pan should fit 
closely. For warming over mush, puddings or vege- 
tables, meats or fish that have been warmed in a 
sauce, it is invaluable. This is the only way in which 
sliced beets can be reheated satisfactorily. They 
should be put in a bowl and covered with a saucer 
before being put in the steamer. 

One or two small frying pans are needed in the 
preparation of many of the little dishes that are so 
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toothsome. They can be purchased for fifteen, twenty 
and twenty-five cents, and can be kept as bright as a 
steel knife, by rubbing them with Sapolio. 

Little yellow bowls that hold about half a pint 
are convenient for use in the steamer in reheating 
little odds and ends and for putting them away in 
the refrigerator. A dozen of them costs fifty cents. 

Sharp knives for both kitchen and dining-room are 
a necessity. 


Origina! in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


“THIS IS MY BUSY DAY.” 
I knew a model housekeeper, full many a year ago, 
Whose housework moved “like clockwork ’’—without a jar, 
you know. 
By many was she envied. ‘* Where lies the charm?” cried they. 
‘*Oh! tell the secret of it—your care-free brow—we pray. 


* We count another wrinkle, a new gray hair, each morn; 
We have so many worries! each Zour a new one’s born. 
Our servants all will leave us—-we scarce have time to call 
Upon a friend; we sever have time for e’en one ball. 


* But neither have you, dearest—and yet your brow’s serene; 

You never seem to worry ; no shadow comes between 

The sun and you. Owr trials—vexations smal] and great— 

Seem bent on making of us the laughing-stock of fate! 

Your sweet face shows no wrinkles, while our’s are lined with 
care— 

Ard veri/y our trials have silvered o’er our hair 

Before the age of thirty. Our tempers, too, alas! 

Have traced the tell-tale crow’s-foot. We see it in our glass. 


‘Ten years ago no younger you looked than now vou do. 

Oh, dear! you have no trouble. We wish that we were you.”’ 
My model matron answered with silent gesture [more 

She deigned not] toward a motto that hung above her door. 


’Twas worked in divers colors, and this alone did say: 
“ Pray, call when I’m at leisure, ‘ 72s zs my busy day !’” 


With looks of awe and anger these garrulous callers rose 

And left the model housewife to work and to repose— 

To her congenial solitude-—-her darning, cooking, all 

The tasks which to the housewife, zo does her duty, fall. 

Now came along Dame Rumor, and knocked. “ I’ve come to 
call! 

Ah, love! your family makes you a slave, and ¢hat is all! 

/’d make my husband get me (I vow he shouldn’t shirk) 

A gi 1 to ease my labors and do my kitchen work! 


“ Now, there is Mrs. Shoddy—she says if she were you, 
She'd send those d0arders hopping to find new quarters, too. 
You well could do without ’em. Oh, yes! and, by the way, 
I hear your son’s to marry designing Widow Gray. 

“ They say his first wife’s /‘ving—pray, tell me, is it so? 

I a'ways vowed it wasn’t, for your sake, dear, you know! 
You see—’’ My model matron was nothing loth to say— 

“ Dear madam, please excuse me, ‘ 7%/s ts my busy day.’” 
Then came a’ong Dame Scandal; but ever ’twas the same— 
That firm, unfailing answer met all who gadding came. 

My model matron never could spare them time. Alway 
Her moments teemed with labor, for work to her was play. 


And, undisturbed by Gossip and all its evils rife, 

This model woman drifted adown her pleasant life : 

And all her family bless’d her when she had waxen old, 

For her’s had been a lifetime of pure and virgin gold. 

Full long she lived and flourished, contented and serene; 

When Rumor died o! envy, and Scandal died of spleen. 

And when her work was finished and Death came up that way. 

She was waiting and said only, “‘ This is zo¢ mv busy day.” 
--Tetitia Virginia Douglas. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OARE OF THE SKIN. 
A SUGGESTIVE PLAN FOR THE USE OF More Soap. 
LADY whose thick sallow skin 
caused unceasing worry, con- 
sulted an eminent physician 
as to a possible cure; his an- 
swer was more forcible than 
courteous: “ Well, in the first 
piace, go home and wash your 
face and hands c/ean.” Hor- 
rified she declared that she had 
washed them several times 
during the day. “What I 
mean is this, wash with soap 
thoroughly.” Ah! she had 
never used soap on her face. 
When upon returning home 
she used the soap, then rinsed in clear water, she 
was quite mortified to find her face actually dirty. 
In obedience to the doctor’s advice, this lady pur- 
sued the following course, which may prove beneficial 
to others: Every night, just before retiring, she 
bathed face, neck and hands thoroughly in soap- 
suds, using, of course, fine toilet soap; then rinsed 
in clear water and dried the skin on a soft Turkish 
towel, rubbing until quite free from moisture. If 
any sign of roughness or sunburn appeared, a few 
drops of glycerine were rubbed in. 

To do away with the oily appearance the doctor 
prescribed this diet: Lean meats, plenty of fruit, 
vegetables in their season (not cooked in grease), no 
pastry or cake, brown sugar or molasses, but oatmeal, 
cracked wheat, farina and the like, sprinkled spar- 
ingly with white granulated sugar. Three times a 
day she stirred a teaspoonful each of cream of tartar 
and sugar into a tumbler of water and drank it, in 
order to cool her blood. This was an agreeable 
medicine, both in the taking and in the effect. All 
heat or fat producing viands were forbidden, as well 
as coffee with milk, chocolate, and beer. Plenty of 
outdoor exercise, with a veil to protect the face, this 
wise doctor recommended, also indoor games, such 
as shuttlecock and battledoor, to stir the sluggish 
blood. Heart and body were employed to conscien- 
tiously carry out this plan in its every detail. In one 
year the lady had a fine complexion, a clear, soft 
skin, and a thoroughly healthful constitution. She 
both looked and felt years younger. 

All of these things the reader may not need to do; 
but to wash your face and hands at night quite clean, 
using soap freely, then rinsing in clear soft water, 
will give a surprisingly pleasant effect. The pores of 
the skin will become stopped up, unless thoroughly 
cleansed with soap, and as they throw off all the 
minute particles of refuse which accumulate beneath 
the skin, we can imagine the result when they can- 
not do their work properly. A sponge or cloth 
should be used for bathing, as a vigorous friction is 
required for thorough cleansing. 


—Ruth Argyle. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LIFE IN A FLAT. 
A DisH OF NEw YorkK LIFE “ MIXED PICKLEs.”’ 
AM living in a flat now, but 
goodness only knows whether 
it will be much longer that I 
shall stay there. If this was 
England, I should say I had 
come up from the provinces; 
but this isn’t English, you 
know,—I don’t mean to be so 
triste as to mean that in aslang 
sense at all, but still it zsz’¢ English, you know. And 
it’s from the country I have come. Now, when it be- 
came known where I came from, that I was going to 
become a flat—or at least live where flatters do, 
though it seems rather odd to call them so, don’t you 
think ?—I was given a real nice letter of introduction 
toa Mrs. —— (well, as I hardly know her yet, perhaps I 
had better not tell her name, but it starts with an “ S.’’) 
No, it’s zo¢ Smith, or Southdown, or——. Well, any- 
way, she was in the same flat, or perhaps it’s the same 
apartment, or house. I mix these things up so; I 
don’t know whether an apartment is part of a flat, or 
a flat is part of an apartment; but the lady who gave 
me the letter—and she raises the nicest Lady Wash- 
ington geraniums of any one in the town I came 
from—says that nobody in New York ever says house 
unless they—I mean her husband at least—own a 
mansion with a stone front on Fifth avenue. But 
from what I hear, it seems to be just the other way, 
and the wives own them—I mean the houses. 

Well, when I got into my flat, I thought, of course, 
I’d call on the lady I had the letterto. She occupied 
the rooms just over my head, and I could hear her 
walking around a great deal nights, which, as 1 knew 
that she wrote for the newspapers, seemed all right. 
Only afterwards, when [ found out it wasn’t her, the 
janitor’s wife said it was the effects of morphine 
working off. Our flat building was really pretty, only 
the windows seemed to be put in more with a view to 
making the outside look nice, and some of the reoms 
did not come right to have any windows at all. Now 
I always want a window wherever I am, to see out 
of ; only there is so much passing in the city that one 
can’t run to the window every time a team goes by, 
as I did where I used to live. The woman I be- 
fore supposed was er, but wasn’t, said that ‘“‘the 
bloke what built the shebang had some stuff and 
money give him, and was turned loose on the land to 
rig ‘em up as best he could, and all the old thing was 
good for was to swear at.” I use her own words, 
which seemed picturesque then, but now I know that 
in New York every lady doesn’t talk so; only ladies 
who seem to be ladies, and ladies in those novels 
which have a picture of the author on the cover. 

Well, I had watched her (not the morphine lady, 
but the lady | had the letter to,) go up and down 
stairs several times, opening nly door a little crack 
when I heard her door above me shut. She went out 
a good deal, and she wore a great many bonnets, all 


different. In fact, from her clothes alone I saw we 
should have plenty to talk about. So, one afternoon 
when I thought she hadn’t gone out, I sent my letter 
to her. I didn’t really know the correct method, but 
of course she ought to make the first call, as I was 
the stranger—at least we were both strangers—but I 
intended it to be all right. The next afternoon, 
while I was out, she called and left her card. So 
then I went upstairs to return the call. Well, of all 
things, I found there were ¢wo flats on the floor above 
mine, just as there were on my floor, too, only I 
hadn’t noticed it particularly ; and the hall somehow 
ran differently, and when [ went to the door of the 
one right over my head, I found it wasn’t the door of 
the one right over my head. It seems I was on the 
other side—that is, I must have been, and yet, come 
to think, it was this side, only the stairs twist so, and 
the elevators are very confusing. I never can re- 
member which is for groceries and which is for folks, 
and usually I try to take the wrong one, only this. 
time I didn’t, and so I was on the other side of this 
side when you’re down here, only it’s different up 
there. How I knowis, because she didn’t live there ; 
it was another person entirely—Miss De Van Some- 
thing—and her name—mzy her, I mean,—was over the 
way in what I should have supposed would have been 
the other lady’s flat. Anyway, she wasn’t at home, 
so I left my card. 

The next day she called on me, when I was at the 
market, and left a card. So I went up stairs once 
more, but the girf said she had gone to a matinee, 
and I left my card. It was quite lucky I had some 
engraved as soon as I cametothe city. I thought I 
had a great many, but I began to see that they would 
soon be used up if it took as many as this to make 
anybody’s acquaintance in New York. This was the 
first one I had made, you know, and I hadn’t made 
this one yet. Then I had company from over Jersey 
way, second cousins of husband’s, and I was out with 
them a good deal, and she called and left another 
card. I paid it back the same way, and so did she. 
In the mean time, of course, I was continually meet- 
ing her on the stairs or in the elevator, but we 
couldn’t speak, and it was dreadfully awkward, for if 
I looked into the mirror while we were going down, 
because one’s bonnet always looks differently in 
those great flat glasses than it does in one’s hand 
glass, I met her eye, and she was looking, too. Of 
course I would liked to have smiled up and twinkled, 
but it wouldn’t be proper. Besides, I never was quite 
sure it was her. You see, owing to my not being 
able to locate her flat, I couldn’t really tell whether 
she lived over my head and wore all those bonnets or 
not, only it seemed quite likely, because the only 
other woman who came down very often was quite 
shabby; but of course [ couldn’t be sure, because 
there were others from the top floor, only generally 
they rode in the elevator, and peddlers—though the 
janitor had assured me they were not let in—came 
with doll’s-sized spring beds and lives of Stanley, and 
women carrying bonbonneires and great samples hid 
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in pockets under their overskirts, and everything. 
And of course I couldn’t open the door a crack every 
time any one came down, for then they would think 
I wanted to buy something. One did, and I had to 
spend a dollar and a quarter convincing him that he 
was mistaken. Finally, after she had left a few more 
cards, and I had done the same, I just made up my 
mind that I would get the elevator boy to come and 
knock on my door the next time she went up to 
her rooms, and then I would rush right up and make 
my call. So every afternoon after dinner for five 
days I sat with my bonnet on; but the boy didn’t 
come. I thought he had forgotten it; but it seems 
she either walked up or else had gone visiting, be- 
cause he assured me that he “ never done toted her 
up one time, Mis.” So, then, one day when I had my 
hair in papers, because husband and I were going to 
a church sociable (the first one—wasn’t I glad to learn 
there were such things in New York!) that evening, 
that boy came and knocked. Well, of all things! I 
hurried to dress myself, and up I rushed, and “fis 
time the girl said her mistress was in. Well, for quite 
a long time I waited in a little anteroom—I use mine 
for a clothespress downstairs—where the gas burned, 
and it was so dusty I felt sure that the girl hadn’t 
dusted it lately, or else that it wasn’t her business to; 
but finally I was asked into another room. It was 
quite dark, for every burner had a colored shade, and 
I thought it rather odd the lady didn’t get up from 
the sofa where she was lying. However. we had a 
very nice chat. She told me about newspaper work, 
and how much she got, andeverything. Herlanguage 
was beautiful, only she made that one remark about 
the flat, which I thought awful queer; but when one 
comes to think of the things that are written in news- 
papers, of course one knows some one must write 
them, and if one gets acquainted with those people 
they must talk that way, too. I did not stay very 
long, because it was getting toward dinner time ; and 
how I did thank my stars when I got into the elevator 
to ride down, that it was darkish in that room; for I 
had been in such a hurry that I forgot to take my hair 
out of papers, and a bonnet isn’t a hat—and some 
hats show the front hair, too,—and there I was. Of 
course there was no one I knew in the elevator, but 
there was quite a number whom I knew knew me, 
and I was so mortified you can’t think. 

Well, what do you think; when I got to my flat 
there was Mrs. S.’s card, “ left while I was out,” my 
girl said. I declare I felt just like that creature we 
used to sing about down home when I was a girl, who 
went around with a wisp of straw in her hand, 

“ Like a crazy Jane, singing, 
The word is false and I’m undone, 
Hey diddle, ho diddle, hey diddle dee.” 

But I spruced up and went to the sociable. While 
we were eating some ice cre—ices, I mean,—there sat 
near us a lady whose back was all I could see. She 
had one of those new style crape bonnets (I don’t 
mean mourning at all) with a jet half-moon on top, 
and I was so taken by it that I heard her say: 


“Oh no, I don’t usually take in such tiings, only | 
am doing it to-night, with the concert and one or two 
other little things left over from yesterday.” 

She turned around, and before I knew it a man I had 
just been introduced to, introduced me to Mrs. S. 

“Now,” says she at once, “don’t you live near 
me?” “Yes?” “And you had a letter from 
and I have called on you twice, but you never —” 

“T called on you this afternoon, but —” 

“1’m sure I wasn’t in, only I left a card at your—” 

* But I saw Mrs. S., she—” 

**Oh, you mean the other Mrs. S.! live with Miss 
De ——; my name isn’t on the dovr at —” 

“Why, isn’t it funny? But have you kept leaving 
car—” 

* No, only just twice, you —” 

Anyway, I’ve made my first lady acquaintance in 
New York. It seems the other Mrs. Smythe spells 
her name with an “e,” and the other Mrs. Smyth— 
mine, you know,—doesn’t think she’s exactly nice, 
only as she—the one without an ‘‘e”—and her friend 
Miss De —— have a lease, they can’t move out. She 
doesn’t write for newspapers at all—that is, the first 
one; or should I call her the second one? Yor of 
course the other one called on me first, only I called 
on the other one. Anyway, it seems very New 
Yorky, and I am glad the end is now, when I have a 
few cards left to use in making othes acquaintances. 
—+Hadith Miniter. 
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THE MAPLE, 


In the dew and sunshine’s glitter, 
Silver first, then gold, 
While the sky its turquois blending 
Doth with blueness fold, 
Stands the maple in its greenness, 
In the days of spring, 
Where the bluebirds chant their first rotes 
And the robins sing. 


When the sky is bluer, brighter, 
On the hills a haze, 

In the summer noontide’s golden 
Making shady ways, 

Stands the maple, still in green robe, 
Like a mermaid fair, 

While the scent of clover, roses, 
Sweetens all the air. 


In the harvest-time, the autumn, 
The green robe put by, 

Stands the maple, orange, scarlet, 
Rainbowed to the eye; 

Painted in wild streak of fancy 
By some woodland fay, 

To contrast with fall skies sombre, 
Cheer the darkest day. 


Mid the ice and snow of winter, 
Sparkle of the frost, 
Stands the maple, now resplendent, 
In a white robe lost— 
Like a bride in sheeny satin, 
While the sleigh-bells ring 
All her joy, linked with the glory, 
Which the seasons bring. 
— Florence Cone. 
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COMPANY GIVING AND REOEIVING. 
SIMPLE AND ELABORATE COLLATIONS 
For Indoor and Out-of-door Entertainments. 


IV.—THE PIAZZA TEA—FIVE O’CLOCK TEA— 
AFTERNOON TEA. 

ROBABLY no simple after- 
noon entertainment has ever 
enjoyed a greater degree of 
popularity in this country than 
was last winter accorded the 
Five O’clock Tea. As the 
days grow cooler, and the 
open fires are rekindled, these 
pleasant informal gatherings 
will, doubtless, be revived. 
During the summer months 
they have been displaced, 
naturally enough, by festivi- 
ties-of a different order; but 
there were those who missed 
the social chat over the after- 

noon cup of tea, and it is, perhaps, to these people 
thac we are indebted for the introduction of that 
charming affair, the Piazza Tea. While preserving 
the main features of the Five O’clock Tea, this enter- 
tainment, as its name would indicate, is held out of 
doors on the veranda of the house, and the guests, in 
their dainty summer gowns, drop in, in the most in- 
formal way, to chat a few moments with hostess and 
guests, sip a cup of tea, then quietly (without of ne- 
cessity a word of adieu to those receiving) slip away 
and make room for others. The usual form of invi- 
tation for such an entertainment is: 


Mrs. Alexander Waite 
Miss Waite 
Thursday, October Eighth 
Tea from Four to Six O'clock 
29 Adams Stree 


Although these invitations are sometimes engraved, 
it is more usual for so informal an occasion for the 
hostess to send her visiting card, adding in pen and 
ink the name of her daughter, the date, etc. It is 
then inclosed in a small envelope, together with the 
plain engraved cards of any other ladies whom she 
has invited to receive with her. 

Afternoon entertainments in this country are usu- 
ally monopolized by the fair sex. In some circles, 
however, during the past few winters, gentlemen 
have been included in the invitations to Five O’clock 
Tea. This summer the courtesy has extended to the 
Piazza Teas, and the gentlemen have evidenced an 
unlooked for appreciation of this new order of things. 

The typical modern house, with its expanse of vine- 
draped piazza, affords just the ideal place for one of 


these pretty entertainments; and if one had the whole 
year before one, when to choose, when could one find 
a more delightful time for such an affair than one of 
our soft hazy days of Indian summer? With a litile 
labor and thoughtful planning, the piazza may be 
converted into a veritable bower. Soft rugs should 
cover the floor and steps; the pretty tea table, with 
all its dainty appointments, should be conspicuously 
and conveniently placed; and, although the majority 
of the guests will remain standing, a number of light 
chairs, divans and soft cushions should be scattered 
about for those who care to make use of them. 

A convenient tea table is square or oblong in sh. pe, 
with one or two shelves below for the accommodation 
of the extra plates, cups and saucers when not in use. 
If the table is a handsome one, the cloth is frequently 
made just to cover the top, and bordered with the 
effective Venetian embroidery or cut work, either in 
white or color, as preferred. Others like better a 
larger cloth, which falls in graceful folds at the cor- 
ners. In either case, if the cover be entirely white, 
the doilies, on which the small dishes are set, will be 


more effective if embroidered in color. Some ex-. 


quisite Oriental doilies, recently imported, are of 
white French mousseline soie, a fabric somewhat re- 
sembling silk mull, and are bordered with a graceful 
lacey pattern, wrought in glittering gold thread of fin- 
est texture. Tiny flowers in delicate colors dot the 
centers... Still handsomer ones are ornamented with 
light sprays, worked with silk and gold and edged 
with point Duchesse lace, which is woven expressly to 
fit the centers, and afterward fastened on with button- 
hole stitch. 

Tea is generally served in the Russian style, though 
a pitcher of cream should always be provided for 
those who prefer it to the lemon. A shallow cut 
glass dish holds the sliced lemon; then there should 
be the tea caddy of delicate decorated china, or of 
repoussé silver, with creamer and sugar bow! to cor- 
respond. Small silver tongs are used in serving both 
the lemon and sugar. 

No end of pretty table appurtenances have been 
developed through the popularity of the Five O'clock 
Tea, and if they are not exactly indispensable, they 
are most assuredly very attractive adjuncts to the tea 
table. There is the graceful teakettle, or samovar as 
the Russians call it, sometimes of silver, but more 
often of burnished copper or gleaming brass, with its 
small spirit lamp underneath to keep the water always 
at the boiling point. Another pretty. useful little 
article is the tea ball or tea foaz?, for it is not always 
ball-shaped. The prettiest ones are of oxidized 
silver, with embossed surface, always, of course, 
dotted with small perforations, which allow the hot 
water to pass through them. A fine chain is attached, 
terminating in a silver ring. When ready to make 
the tea, the ball is opened and the tea placed within. 
The ring is then slipped over the finger and the ball 
dropped into the cup, while boiling water is slowly 
poured upon it. When the cup is filled the ball rises 
to the surface, where it is allowed to float until the 
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less tea is required when prepared in this manner as 
the ball holds the tea where the water is hottest. 
The flavor of the beverage is said to be finer, also, 
than when the infusion is prepared in the ordinary 
way. Tea making is a very charming occupation, with 
these numerous attractive aids to the task, and it is 
barely possible that the grace of the picture has some- 
thing to do with the uncommonly fine flavor of the tea. 

Bread-and-butter folds are invariably passed with 
the tea—both of white and brown bread. Frequently 
the white folds contain sprigs of water cress and the 
brown ones are very thinly spread with some highly 
seasoned preparation of meat or fish, or inclose the 
merest shaving of potted chicken, or calf’s liver, 
which is prepared to resemble féd/e de foie gras. 
Crisp salted crackers and sweetened wafers com- 
plete the list of all that is essential for such occa- 
sions. Sometimes, on very warm days, the punch bowl 
has been brought into requisition at these piazza teas, 
but it has been, by no means, a usual feature. 

The main object of these gatherings being the so- 
ciability which they promote, comparatively little 
attention is bestowed upon the refreshments, eitiier 
by hostess or guests. And this is as it should be, for 
no one cares for a substantial repast between lunch 
and dinner, or dinner and tea, as the case may be. 
It goes without saying, however, that whatever is 
offered is of the dest, be it nothing more than sweet 
bread and butter and the cup of tea, and that the 
table and its surroundings are made as pretty as pos- 
sible. With the thought of informality always in 
mind, the assistance of servants is dispensed with, 
and what little serving is necessary is performed by 
a young friend of the hostess, ably abetted by some 
of the gentlemen, perchance, as occasion arises for 
making themselves useful. 

Notes of acceptance or regret are not expected for 
these occasions, Sut one’s visiting card should be 
sent, to arrive during the hours of the entertainment, 
in case one is unable to be present. 

Five O'clock Tea differs very little from the Piazza 
Tea discribed, save that it is usually served in doors, 
and additional tables are provided where coffee and 
chocolate are dispensed. Flowers may be used in 
profusion throughout the rooms, but as a rule do not 
appear upon the tables. 

A reception dress or dinner gown is the approved 
costume for the hostess and ladies receiving with 
her, though a simpler afternoon dress, or even an 
especially pretty tea gown is often substituted. The 
guests, on the other hand, invariably come in street 
dress, retaining bonnet and gloves, and, if the rooms 
are crowded and the call is to be but a brief one, 
oftentimes even the cloak is not laid aside. A dress- 
ing-room should always be provided, however, with a 
maid at hand to assist the guests with their wraps ; 
and the woman who has a care for her health will 
gladly avail herself of the opportunity to throw off 
her cloak. Many a severe cold was contracted last 
winter by neglecting this precaution. The American 
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drawing-room is very apt to be overheated, and it 
stands to reason that a room tempered to the com- 
fort of ladies in reception dress, will be insufferable 
to the guest who has retained her cloak, and has 
swallowed a cup of hot tea. She will be fortunate 
should she escape a chill on returning to her carriage. 

A series of these informal teas often proves a most 
convenient means of introducing a guest to one’s 
friends, when the invitation will read thus: 


Mrs. ‘Ralph Prentiss 
Thursdays in October 
Five O'clock Tea 
No. 51 Grove Avenue 


It is not incumbent upon those attending the tea 
to call afterward, in acknowledgment of the hospi- 
tality extended them. Either on entering or leaving 
the house each guest leaves a card upon a salver in 
the hall, provided for that purpose. invitation 
to tea is treated like an invitation to call, and the 
obligation rests with the hostess to call upon her 
guests afterward. In case of a series of teas, should 
one be unable to attend any of them, a card should 
be sent to the last of the number, and a visit should 
be paid the hostess as soon as practicable thereafter. 

A new article of furniture, very pretty to look upon, 
and said to be as useful as ornamental, is the tea 
screen. The front, which is not unlike the folding 
screens ordinarily seen, is a combination of carved 
wood and embroidery; while at the back shelves and 
hooks are arranged for the accommodation of all the 
china and silver required for these teas. 

Although the Piazza Tea and: Five O’clock Tea 
are both frequently spoken of as afternoon teas, the 
“afternoon tea” proper, or “ ladies’ tea,” as it is 
sometimes called, is quite a different sort of enter- 
tainment. Here bonnets and wraps are removed, and 
between six and seven, or earlier if the days are 
short, a dainty tea isserved. Where the dining-room 
is sufficiently large to make ‘it possible, all the tables 
are laid here, otherwise small tables are scattered 
about throughout the parlors. 

Below is given the approved formula for the invi- 
tation : 


Mrs. Manning 
At Home 
Wednesday, October 28th, 
At Four O'clock 
511 ‘Brand Street 


Sometimes the words “ Afternoon Tea” are added 
in the lower left-hand corner, to distinguish it from a 
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As soon as possible after the receipi of the invitation 
a note of acceptance or regret should be sent to the 
hostess, that she may know to a certainty how many 
guests to provide for. 

A suitable menu for an October tea would be, 
creamed oysters, baked in small shell-shaped dishes, 
broiled chicken, spread with maitre de hotel butter, a 
celery salad, Bavarian cream and cakes. Toasted 
wafer crackers may be passed with the oysters ; small 
light biscuit or roils and thin brown bread with the 
chicken, and breadsticks with the salad. Tea and 
coffee are brought on with the second course. To 
simplify the serving, the salad may very properly be 
passed with the chicken. If desired, turbot might be 
substituted for the oysters, and if it should be more 
convenient to serve cold meat, sliced turkey, gar- 
nished with aspic jelly, will be very nice in place of 
the broiled chicken. 

In conclusion I will give the method of preparing 
potted liver, referred to above : 

Potted Calf’s Liver. 

In a soup pot fry several slices of salt pork until the fat 
is extracted, then fry a calf’s liver in this fat, browning 
well upon both sides. Now add some rich, highly sea- 
soned soup stock, and cook slowly, closely covered, until 
very tender. Remove the liver to an earthen dish, pour 
the gravy over it, and allow it to stand until cold. Mince 
fine and pound to a paste, adding sufficient gravy to 
moisten well. Work in a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter and a little lemon juice. Rub it through a 
wire sieve, then pack in small earthen dishes and cover 
with melted butter to exclude the air. In case one has no 
soup stock at hand, substitute water, and add vegetables, 
herbs and spices, as in making soup stock. In this case 
more butter should be used in mixing the paste; but even 
then it will not be as fine and richly flavored as when pre- 
pared with stock. If set ina cold place, this potted liver 
will keep for weeks. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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MY LASSIE. 


Ah! wad ye ken wha my heart hauds dear, 
Whose bonny eyne ere bring me cheer? 
No ither lover doth come anear 

My dainty lassie! 


My lassie an’ I read the self-same book, 
As togither we sit in the ingle nook; 
She gies me mony a lovin’ look— 

My bonny lassie! 


My lassie is little an’ I am tall— 

Life’s tale she’s beginnin’, while I ken it all; 

But togither we hark to the Master’s call— 
I an’ my lassie. 


My lassie is winsome (an sonsy as well), 
An’ I love her more than my tongue can tell; 
I pray that we lang may togither dwell— 

I an’ my lassie! 


For she’s my ain wee dautie, ye see, 
An’ that is why she’s sae dear to me; 
Dear Lord, may we baith Thy glory see— 
I an’ my lassie ! 
—FHrelen Percy. 


DomMESTIC RECIPROCITY BRIEFLY EXEMPLIFIED. 


OUNG Mrs. Bartlett looked 
up from a pile of mend- 
ing, as_ her sister-in-law 
dropped wearily into the 
first chair near the door. 

“Has your company 
gone, Anna?” she asked. 

“They went this morn- 

ing at teno’clock.” The 
young lady spoke slowly as though the words were 
“a sweet morsel under her tongue.” “To tell the 
truth I never was so relieved in my life! You see, 
when I wrote, I invited them for a week, and that 
length of time was enjoyable tousall. Buta month,” 
with a despairing sigh, “is somewhat longer than a 
week!” 

‘“*Had they ever visited you before ?” 

“Oh, no! nor had we ever been entertained at their 
house. We were neighbors in New Carlisle, but 
never very intimate. They have lately purchased a 
home in California, and they ‘broke up’ house- 
keeping about three months before they were ready 
togo there. Since then ‘they have lived on their 
friends, I have no doubt ‘ staying their welcome out’ 
in many places. They wrote asking us if it would be 
convenient for them to come, and I limited the time, 
as I told you. We had planned to tie ‘ comforters’ 
this month, but now everything will come at once.” 

Anna sat up straight in her chair, and continued 
emphatically: “‘ I don’t believe either of the ladies 
opened a purse while here. They told us where 
they would like to go, and what they would like 
to see, and we indulged them and paid the bills. 
They ‘couldn’t stand much walking,’ they said, so 
street car fare for four increased the expense, and 
their nickels were kept shiny in their hiding places 
under the edge of the carpet behind the washstand. 
My allowance was gone. long ago, besides the money 
I’ve been hoarding for Christmas. 

“One day we passed some fine fruit, and both were 
enthusiastic in their admiration. ‘Why,’ I thought 
to myself, ‘don’t they buy a basketful and let the 
whole family enjoy the treat. It would be no more 
than right; they could afford it; and no objections 
would be raised.’ I was ‘strapped’ at the time; we 
were on our way home from the matinee and seven 
cents only remained ; but, Etta, I verily believe that 
if I had had five dollars I should not have invested 
in a single peach, I was so amazed and disgusted at 

their niggardly, selfish spirit. This happened during 
the third week. Everything was taken as a matter- 
of-course—and they know we are not wealthy. There’s 
one thing certain / we shall never favor them with 
even a brief return of the—the—prolonged agony! 
There! I feel better! I had to tell some one, and 
couldn’t outside of the family.” 

“Were they easy to please at table?” asked the 
sympathetic listener. 
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“ Fasy/” echoed the indignant hostess, “ when 
they informed us the second day that they couldn’t 
bear ‘green things’? and you know we are such 
vegetarians. So those hot days we prepared chicken 
pies, roast meats and boiled dinners. We cou/dn’t 
keep mother out of the kitchen, and she is not strong 
this summer. Of course, they were ‘company’; so 
they didn’t do a thing but make their beds. / tended 
to the washstand and sweeping in their rooms.” 

Mrs. Bartlett rolled up a pair of stockings and 
threaded a needle. ‘‘Do you remember Mr. Hew- 
son’s sister, who spent several months here last 
spring? She was well educated, a widow and a 
person who preferred a life of ease and self-denial to 
one of activity and comfortable living. She could 
teach school or music; but lacked the energy. This 
Mrs. Brown often ‘ran in’ here for literature. She 
complained that ‘William only subscribed for the 
little city daily, and she sadly missed the Chicago 
papers.’ I happened to know that the six-dollars-a- 
year paper was as much as Mr. Hewson could afford, 
and I pondered over the question why his intellectual 
relative did not patronize the Chicago press for 
the benefit of the entire household, and asa slight 
return for their many kindnesses. Her brother 
William appreciates information as much as she does. 

*T met a lady on the boat last summer, who told of 
her experience with a college chum of her husband’s.— 
They lived in Chicago and spent twenty dollars in 
showing him ‘the lions.’ The day of his departure 
he bought a pound of candy to eat on the cars, and 
asked for ‘change’ for a twenty-dollar gold piece, in 
order to pay forahack. Mr. Jensen could not ac- 
commodate him, but at his request lent him fifty 
cents. Arrived at home, the guest promptly returned 
the loan, adding an additional fifty cents, writing 
that he expected to visit the Jensens during the 
‘World’s Fair’!” 

“And visitors go home and proudly declare, ‘It 
didn’t cost me a cent while I was away, except for 
the necessary car fare,’ or ‘Istayed long enough to 
make it fzy/’” Anna had grown sarcastic. 

‘“Guests may make their stay agreeable in many 
other ways, than in the use of the pocketbook,” re- 
marked the elder lady. ‘“ Every morning Aunt Nin 
was here she helped with the mending in a glad, 
willing way, and as if it were the ‘ most natural thing 
to do in the world.’ It was agreat lift to me, and 
afternoons I felt free to go out with her, and not 
have to worry for fear John would speak of a missing 
button, or the children need stockings before they 
were darned. She was ‘one of us’ and helped make 
sunshine for the rest, not being the only one who 
enjoyed her vacation. Mrs. Halter’s old school 
friend did for her what she herself had neither time 
nor inclination todo. She brightened up the parlors 
with dainty fancy work. It was nearly all useful, 
certainly artistic, and remained as cheering re- 
minders, of happy days spent in a renewal of old 
friendship.” 

“TI sent collars to the little daughters of a friend 


whom I once visited,” said Anna. ‘“ They lived in 
the country, and I could scarcely hope to return the 
favor by a visit from them. Another friend with 
numerous children, I furnished rolls of edging which 
I crocheted during odd moments. She was just the 
one to appreciate such trifles.” 

‘Guests usually expect to entertain in return, and, 
of course, in wealthy homes both service and presents 
would be often out of place,” returned Mrs Bartlett, 
thoughtfully. 

“T should always hesitate to force money upon my 
friends, except in the most delicate way.’’ Anna 
patted up the pillows on the couch, and indulged ina 
much-needed rest. “I must tell you of my trip to 
Milwaukee about eight years ago,” she went on 
confidentially. ‘“ Cousin Delia lived there then—it 
was when her husband was in the drug store—and 
Cousin Delia’s brother Tom was studying law and 
boarding with them. A school-ma’am just after pay- 
day, I had plenty of money, which I had planned to 
use in ‘seeing the sights.’ SoI frankly suggested 
this, and that which I was desirous of seeing, expect- 
ing, of course, to pay for it. However, on mention- 
ing the fact to cousin Delia she warned me not to 
speak of it to Tom, ‘he would be highly offended.’ 
So I kept still, but went about with a guilty con- 
science, knowing that my friends could not afford the 
expense. I knew Tom economized even on street- 
car fare, and that Delia was careful of every added 
garment to the laundry bill; in fact, only the strictest 
economy made both ends meet.” 

“Slyly, the last morning, I tucked into the sugar 
bowl a roll of bills sufficient to pay for outdoor enter- 
tainment only. I well remember the triumphant and 
relieved feelings with which I bade good-bye to Mil- 
waukee, and. also the damper my spirits received at 
sight of my bills returned by the next mail. They 
needn’t have been so proud! I meant it in the kind- 
est manner, and have hardly forgiven them yet. It 
was certainly very humiliating to me. If Ihad been 
very much wealthier than they, it would have been 
different. I shall not feel like going there very soon 
again.” 

““Couldn’t you subscribe for some magazine you 
are certain she would like, and send it to her at 
Christmas or on her birthday? ” put in Mrs. Bartlett. 

Anna laughingly held up her flattened portemon- 
naiein reply, and continued: ‘“ Mr. R. A. Shanley, 


_amillionaire of Racine, spent a week at our house 


once. He brought also his wife, and his sister and 
her husband. Both of the ladies thought it pitiful 
that mother had no ‘girl,’ and had to work so hard. 
They were ‘ perfect ladies,’ and offered to help, but 
mother wouldn’t allow them only their bedroom 
work. An abundance of money went in all directions 
—delicious fruits, confectionery, carriages for the 
whole family for picnics, a steamer chartered fora 
ride; besides after they went away mother found ten 
dollars in the spoon holder. For a wonder she kept 
it, and I compelled her to spend it on a dress for 
herself. All the parties interested have always been 
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the warmest friends. Fatherand mother visited the 
Shanleys last fall.” 

“Anna, I see Miss Goodhue turning in at your 
gate.” 

“Oh, I forgot! ” springing to her feet, “1 promised 
her slipsof my plants. To conclude our dissertation, 
my dear, bear in mind mother’s favorite adage, 
‘Short visits make long friends’! ” 

—Mona Fargher Purdy. 
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A STRANGER ON THE DOORSILL. 


**Come in stranger! Take a seat there 
In that ol’ splint bottom chair. 

Things air not so very neat here ;— 
Shu there, chickens! I declare! 

Seems they can’t keep out one minute 
Less I give ’em all the scraps ;— 

Kentry’s nice; have ye been init 
Very long? Trav’ler perhaps, 

Er a neighbor of up kentry, 
Lookin’ cattle er stray sheep ?— 

Strange; but somethin’ like a sentry 
One must be tu his stock keep. 


** Aint out lookin’ stock? I guess then 
Land is what ye’re after here: 

Soil is good, but timber’s less than 
What should be, an’ lumber’s dear :— 

One can’t build a half a house here 
’Thout a thousand dollars down; 

An’, if one would keep a spouse here 
Nice an’ tidy, he should own,— 

Er have handy, heaps o’ money,— 
Clothin costs a mighty sight— 

Don’t ye want lard? Wal! that’s funny, 
Seems I’m off, long ways, frum right. 


“Then it’s work ye're likely wishin’ ?— 
Yet I’d hardly jest that guess, 

Lookin’ et thet cane ye’re swishin’ 
An yer ruther dudy dress ;— 

Ye air dressed up right neat, stranger! 
An’ yer clothes fit tu a T,— 

Mos’ tu nice for any granger ; 
Guess ye must a preacher be ? 

No; Wal! tell me what ye’re seekin’ ?— 
Relertives—wal, what kind, pray ? 

I have seen no strays a streakin’ 
Thru these parts for many a day. 


“ Brother likely,—where ye frum sir ? 
Michigan er ol’ York state ?— 
State of Maine ye say’s yer hum sir :— 
My ol’ home, I calkerlate :— 
Brother ?—No?—can’t be a mother ?— 
Father !—wal, thet’s quite a quest: 
Sech a sarch I guess I'd ruther— 
Twenty years sence he went west ! 
Say, young man, what might yer name be? 
John? Great Scott! John what'd ye say? 
I'd a John: can ye that same be ?— 
That very same! God bless this day! "’ 
—Edward Vincent. 


ANGELS of life and death alike are His; 
Without His leave they pass no threshold o’er; 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to shut the door ?—Leng fellow. 
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SOME FRENOH TAPESTRY DYES. 

THEIR USES AND USEFULNESS. 

HE handling of these beautiful and ef- 
fective dyes is not as well understood 
as it ought to be by the mighty army of 
home beautifiers. ‘The colors to be ob- 
tained from them are most delicate, 
when so needed, and yet very strong 
and deep, when that is required. They usually need 
much diluting, water only being used, thus rendering 
the process an extremely simple one. 

With them one can match almost any shade in wools 
or silks; for which reason they are most desirable. 
For painting lace, nothing but these dyes is to be 
thought of. A friend in a neighboring city has upon 
the round gas globes in her guest room, which is 
trimmed in yellow tones, quite deep flounces of Auvint 
@ esprit of asoft yellow hue, having only an inch-wide 
hem, and a small frill around the top, drawn by nar- 
row yellow ribbon. The effect is prettier than one 
can imagine who has not seen them. Of course these 
could have been any other shade, according to the 
designer’s fancy, and to suit the room in which they 
were placed. The dye used in this case was /erre 
de sienna Waturelle,a perfect yellow when properly 
thinned. 

Has the lace trimming of the dressing table as- 
sumed a questionable tinge? If washed, it will stil 
have the “done-over” look. Rip it off, thoroughly 
shape and brush, then press it a little to flatten. 
Now stretch it firmly upon a board or table, with 
several thicknesses of newspaper beneath it. Usea 
half-inch-wide bristle brush, and put on the paint 
freely. The paper will absorb the extra moisture. 
If dyed all one even tint, it is very quick work. When 
the lace is nearly dry, press it with a hot iron, over a 
padded board, as though it were embroidery. 

Any of the thin laces, especially Valenciennes, can 
be painted in several dainty tints, thus bringing out 
the pattern effectively and in a very novel manner, 
care being used in selecting harmonious colors. The 
small-tasseled fringe which comes in cotton for edging 
curtains and draperies can be treated in the same 
manner with the dyes. Any cotton or silk goods take 
and retain them easily, and they will not overrun the 
outlines of the design. But on linen they are a little 
apt to “spread.” 

The delicate Indian baskets of soft shades of fine 
straw can be restored, after they have faded, by this 
process; and any finely-shaped bits of plain ware 
may be quickly transformed into the prettiest of or- 
naments, such as wastebaskets, fancy workbaskets, 
paper racks and whatnots. Low, flat straw trays, 
thus decorated, are bewitching trifles for toilet use, 
to hold pins and bangles, or for bonbon trays. Two 
large oval “tablemats” of straw, fancifully stained, 
held together at the sides by a puff of silk and sus- 
pended by asilver cord, form a most attractive holder 
for papers or letters. 


—Mrs. M. R. Ramsey. 
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MORE TOMATO POSSIBILITIES 
IN THE PICKLING AND PRESERVING LINE. 


Tomato Sauces, Tomato Catsup, Tomato Curry. Tomato Preserves, 
Tomato Pickles, Green Tomato Preserves, Green Tomato Soy, 
Piccalilli, Green Tomato and Onion Pickles, Green Tomato and 
Sweet Pickles, that will keep for years and years 


FIDDLE with a single string 
would not be usually regarded 
as a musical instrument with 
limitless possibilities of de- 
light to its hearers, and yet 
Paganini could play a whole 
opera on one small catgut. 
This was because he knew 
what there was in one string. 

Perhaps I am harping too 
beemceeeener . much on the tomato string, 

its chords, as readers of Goop 

HovUSEKEEPING may see. I hinted in my article of 

last month on this useful fruit, that a whole depart- 

ment of its uses had not there been touched upon. 

Wherefore, I have here brought together a budget of 

recipes on ways of putting up tomatoes, some of which 

may be wholly new to the majority of my readers : 


TOMATO SAUCES. 

I mentioned in my last the use of tomato sauces 
with-meats. No other sauce, I think, is more gener- 
ally preferred, both by epicures and those of every- 
day, uneducated appetites. With chops, steaks and 
cutlets, with game and with fish, the pleasant acid of 
the tomato combines with the principal flavor of the 
dish in a most agreeable way, and the added spices 
serve to stimulate the digestive juices, and aid in the 
comfortable assimilation of the meal. As the prepa- 
ration of a nice tomato sauce requires some time and 
trouble, the best plan is to make this in quantity and 
put it up in pint jars hermetically sealed. A skillful 
housekeeper that I know “put me up” to this some 
years ago. She has to provide for a large family, and 
says that she found the plan a most helpful one, and 
so have I done, following her example. As we never 
yet succeeded in putting up enough of this sauce from 
the fresh fruit, we make it several times during the 
year with canned tomatoes. It is always good, but 
seems to me to have its richest flavor when made 
from the fresh, newly-ripened fruit. This is the recipe 
my friend gave me: 

Tomato Sauce. 

Take twelve fine, fresh tomatoes, peel and put them 
over a moderate fire in a closed stewpan, adding no water. 
Put with them while cooking a slice of raw ham, two shal- 
lots, and three tablespoonfuls of good clear soup stock. 
Let it cook slowly for not less than an hour, then put it 
through asieve. Then heat up again and can it, and when 
you take it out for use season it to your liking with pepper, 
salt, a very ditt/e sugar, and a few drops of Jemon juice. 


SOYER’S TOMATO SAUCE, 


Subsequently I found the recipe used by M. Soyer, 
the famous cook, and put up several jars of it, to the 


huge satisfaction of all partakers thereof. I am in- 
clined to think that it isan improvement to put in the 
seasoning while cooking. 
Soyer’s Tomato Sauce. 

Cut up a dozen large tomatoes in a stewpan, and add to 
them half an onion (sliced), a sprig of thyme, a bay leaf, 
half an ounce of celery, one ounce of ham or bacon, the 
same of butter, a teaspoonful each of sugar and of salt, a 
pinch of pepper, and stew for one hour. Then add a gill 
of good beef broth, boil a half-hour more and put in jars. 
When taken out for use, thicken slightly with flour while 
heating. N. B.—If you have no other good soup stock or 
broth on hand, Leibig’s extract of beef, dissolved in water, 
will serve the purpose, but do not impair the flavor of the 
sauce by using too much of this. 


ITALIAN TOMATO SAUCE, 


If your family delight in a strong onion flavor, try 
this recipe, but not otherwise : 
Italian Tomato Sauce. 

Take twelve tomatoes and six good-sized onions and 
slice together in a stewpan. Add a litule thyme,a bay 
leaf, a tablespoonful of butter, salt, half a dozen allspice, 
a little Indian saffron, and a teacupful of beef tea. Cook 
an hour over a moderate fire, strain it, heat again and put 
aside for use. 

TOMATO CATSUP. 

I gave one recipe for tomato catsup in my last. I 
now offer another much richer, if boiled down as here 
prescribed : 

Tomato Catsup. 

To make a generous quantity for winter use, take a 
bushel of fine, fresh tomatoes, wipe off each one carefully, 
and cut in halves or quarters. You need not take the 
trouble to peel them. Boil them in a porcelain kettle over 
a moderate fire for halt an hour. Then strain and boil 
them until a third part has evaporated, and then add half 
a gallon of the bes: vinegar, and boil away another third. 
Then add half a pound of brown sugar, half a pint of salt, 
one ounce anda half of black pepper, one-eighth of an 
ounce of cayenne pepper, one ounce and a half of allspice, 
two ounces of mustard, half an ounce each of ginger and 
of cloves—ad/ of these spices to be ground fine before 
using—and half an ounce of chopped garlic. Mix well 
together, and allow it to boil; then take it off the fire and 
add a pint of sherry wine, or the purest whisky, heat again 
to the boiling point, and let it simmer till it is quite thick. 
Then bottle it, and seal the corks in carefully, and when it 
is quite cold, store iu a cool place. 


RIPE TOMATO CURRY. 


A good housekeeper will, I think, always make her 
own curry powder. For curries, though most objec- 
tionable food for children, are often most useful stim- 
ulants for the jaded appetites of their elders. The 
following recipe for a catsup, which, from its flavor- 
ing, is called a curry, I received essentially as I now 
use it, from a southern housekeeper some years ago. 
I have never seen it in any cookbook : 

Ripe Tomato Curry. 

Take a peck of fine, thoroughly ripe tomatoes; peel and 
slice in a stone jar. Mince five small button onions, and 
one pound of the best cluster raisins and put in with them. 
Pound six cloves and a teaspoonful of whole allspice, and 
add them with two tablespoonfuls of salt to a gallon of 
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vinegar. Heat this to boiling, and pour over the tomatoes 
and set all on the back of the stove. Let it stand there 
three weeks, pouring off the vinegar twice a week, heating 
it up and pouring it over the contents of the jar again. 
While it is heating the fourth time, sprinkle over the to- 
matoes one ounce of curry powder. When the vinegar 
has been heated for the last time, at the close of the third 
week, press the entire contents of the jar through a sieve, 
then heat up again and put in bottles or jars and seal. 
This curry makes an excellent addition to meats eaten hot 
or cold, and is also nice to flavor soups. 


CURRY POWDER. 


I said that a housekeeper should always make the 
curry powder which she uses, and I offer the follow- 
ing formula as one of the best for this compound : 
Curry Powder. 

Five ounces of turmeric power, three ounces of cori- 
ander seed powder, one ounce each of ground black pepper 
and ginger, half an ounce of cayenne pepper, one ounce of 
scorched mustard seed (ground), and two drachms of 
ground mace. 

RIPE TOMATO PRESERVES. 

This was a favorite dish with our grandmothers, 
whose genius enabled them to make most delicious 
things of altogether unexpected, not to say unpromis- 
ing, materials. For my recipe for these preserves I 
am indebted to a much mutilated copy of Miss Les- 
lie’s cookbook, which was, indeed, my primer in the 
culinary art. 

Ripe Tomato Preserves. 

Her rule was that to every two pounds of fine, firm, but 
perfectly ripe tomatoes, should be taken two pounds of 
the best brown sugar, a large spoonful of ground ginger, 
and the juice and grated rind of a large lemon. Scald and 
peel the tomatoes, and mix with the sugar the beaten 
white of one egg. Put the tomatoes into a porcelain 
kettle and add the sugar to them gradually, skimming fre- 
quently as the sirup slowly clarifies. When the scum has 
ceased to rise, add the lemon and boil slowly for an hour 
or more. When the preserve is quite dark, but clear, 
put it (while hot) in jars and put away. 


YELLOW TOMATO PRESERVES. 


The yellow tomato is scarcely known at all in our 
markets, although professional gardeners now raise 
it, not only the small pear-shaped variety, but a large 
kind nearly comparing with the beet-red kinds in size. 
This kind really makes a finer preserve, and a much 
better sweet pickle than the red tomato. 

Yellow Tomato Preserves. 

For preserves, peel the tomatoes, and take out all the 
seeds, and boil up with an equal weight of granulated 
sugar. Toeach two pounds, add the juice and grated rind 
of one lemon, putting this in after the sirup has boiled 
clear, and simmering thirty or forty minutes longer before 
putting it in jars. You may vary this preserve by using, 
instead of the lemon, the juice and grated rind of an 
orange, or half a gill of pineapple juice. This preserve 
makes delicious tarts. 

Sweet Ripe Tomato Pickles. 

Choose for this the small pear-yellow tomato, or small, 
round, smooth red tomatoes. Do not peel, but prick the 
skins all over with a fine needle. To seven pounds of the 
tomatoes take three pounds of white sugar, one quart of 


vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of all- 
spice, one tablespoonful of ginger, one tablespoonful of 
cloves, one of mace, one of cassia buds and two of mus. 
tard seed, and half adozen peppercorns. Put the vinegar 
and sugar together over the fire, boil and skim thoroughly, 
then put in the fruit. Put the spices, which should be all 
unground, into a muslin bag and put them on top of the 
tomatoes. Simmer all very slowly until the tomatoes are 
quite soft, then take from the fire, and cool and put away. 
It has been my custom for years to cook all tomato pickles 
in stone jars and set them in the preserve closet in those 
same jars. 

Sour Ripe Tomato Pickles. 

For these as for the sweet pickles, either the yellow or 
red tomatoes may be used, and they should be well pricked 
but not peeled. Lay the tomatoes in a large stone jar, 
filling up the interstices between them with button onions. 
Heat enough of the best vinegar to cover well the amount 
of tomatoes used, and put in it while heating the spices, in 
the following proportion: To a half-gallon of vinegar, 
half an ounce each of mustard seed and allspice, one- 
fourth of an ounce of cloves and the same of peppercorns, 
with a small piece of ginger root cut very fine. Pour the 
hot vinegar over the tomatoes and onions and put the jar 
on the back of the stove for a week. During that time 
pour off the vinegar three times, heat it to boiling and 
pour it back over the pickle. It is then ready to cover 
and put away for future use. 


USES OF GREEN TOMATOES. 


Blessed be the housekeeper who first discovered 
the virtues of the green tomatoes, which hang in such 
abundance on the vines when the leaves have with- 
ered at the approach of the chill weather. Formerly 
surrendered to the ravages of Jack Frost, this unripe 
fruit has been found to have limitless possibilities 
of excellence. 

GREEN TOMATO PRESERVE. 

This is the poorest use of all, in my opinion a sac- 
rifice of incomparable pickle material to a poor pre- 
serve, but our grandmothers thought well of it, and 
made it after Miss Leslie’s method : 

Green Tomato Preserve. 

Take six pounds of green tomatoes, peel them and put 
them into a porcelain kettle upon a double layer of grape- 
vine leaves, and with a thick cover of these leaves above 
them. Cover with water and boil for half an hour. Then 
take the contents from the kettle, throw out the vine-leaves 
and water, wash the kettle, put in it a second lining of 
leaves, and put in the tomatoes, covering them and boil- 
ing them as before. They are now colored a fine perma- 
nent green, and are ready for preserving. I have never 
been able to make up my mind as to the effect which the 
extract of vine-leaves, thus boiled into the tomatoes, had 
upon the human stomach. As the preserve is very rich, 
and is partaken of sparingly, it seemed to produce no 
harm. And I have preserved the tomatoes without the 
vine leaves, and noticed no difference in the result save in 
color. Toreturn to the operation: After the leaves and 
water have been thrown away and the kettle has been 
washed for the second time, put the tomatoes in it again 
with a pound and a half of white loaf sugar to each pound 
of the fruit. Boil this gently and skim until clear, then 
add the grated rind and juice of one lemon to each pound 
of tomatoes. Simmer an hour longer, stir in while still 
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boiling one pound of powdered sugar to each three pounds 
of fruit, and then put in jars. It was my custom, when I 
wasted my time making this preserve, to dissolve this 
powdered sugar and boil and skim it until it was perfectly 
clear before adding it, and then to simmer it all down 
slowly for an hour or more before putting it away. I 
thought that the clear look of the preserve was thus en- 
hanced. 

Green Tomato Soy. 

Slice half a peck of green tomatoes, with six large 
onions, and cover with brine for two hours. Then pour 
off the salt water, wash in clear, cold water and drain. 
Have on the stove one quart of the best vinegar, in which 
dissolve a pound of brown sugar, and boil and skim till 
quite clear. Then put in this the tomatoes and onions, 
adding six large green peppers (chopped fine), one table- 
spoonful each of salt, ground mustard and black pepper, 
and a teaspoonful each of ground allspice and cloves. 
Simmer all over the fire for six hours. Then strain 
through a sieve, heat again and put in jars or bottles. It 
is a genuine Hot sauce, but is very nice with meat and fish. 


PICCALILLI, 

This excellent pickle of our grandmothers is scarcely 
made by any two housekeepers after the same for- 
mula, and, indeed, its proportions and ingredients 
may be varied at will or need, without spoiling a very 
agreeable relish. 

Pic: alilli. 

This is the rule I generally use: Take one-half peck of 
good green tomatoes, half a small cabbage. three heads of 
celery, one large onion, one red and one green pepper, 
and chop all and mix them thoroughly together. Then 
put it into a large wooden or stone bowl, putting in a layer 
of the mince and sprinkle with salt, then another layer 
and salt,and soon. Sprinkle salt over the top, and allow 
it to stand, then drain through a colander lined with cloth. 
Then put back into the bowl and cover it with hot water, 
allow it to stand twenty minutes, then drain again in the 
sume way. Put over the fire half a gallon of good cider 
vinegar, bring it toa boil andskim. Then pack the mince 
in a jar, after adding to it and mixing well with the hands 
four tablespoonfuls of dry grated horseradish, one ounce 
of black mustard seed, and one teaspoonful of black 
pepper. Take the mince up by handfuls, pressing out all 
moisture as you do soand put in the jar. Cover this with 
the boiling vinegar, seal tightly from the air and put away. 
Green Tomato and Onion Pickle. 

Slice one peck of green tomatoes, and twelve large 
onions, put in a wooden bowl and sprinkle them well with 
salt. Let them stand thus over night, and in the morning 
drain ‘and put them in a kettle over the fire, with two 
quarts of hot water and one quart of vinegar, boil for ten 
minutes, take from the kettle and drain again. Heat a 
gallon of the best cider vinegar, and put in it one table- 
spoonful of white mustard seed, and the same of ground 
mustard, with one-half a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper. 
Put in the tomatoes and onions, boil very slowly for two 
hours, and do not let them scorch in the least. Then put 
in jars with screw tops and put away. 


GREEN TOMATO SWEET PICKLE. 

Green tomatoes may be pickled whole by the same 
rule which we have given for sweet pickles of ripe to- 
matoes, except that brown instead of white sugar 
should be used. But they are much nicer when sliced 


and prepared by the rule which I am about to give. 
Indeed, in my opinion, this is the pickle par excellence 
of the culinary domain. No achievement of the year 
do I view with such pride as I do my green tomato 
pickles. Every one who partakes of them at my table 
cries out, “Oh! how do you make such delicious 
pickles?” And every year small jars of them travel 
around to particular friends who can appreciate culi- 
nary triumphs. Do you want to know how I make 
them? Well, here is my rule, and you may make 
such pickles as mine, ¢/ you can: 

Green Tomato Sweet Pickle. 

Slice one peck of green tomatoes over night, and sprinkle 
well with salt. In the morning pour off the accumulated 
brine and wash in clear, cold water. To one gallon of 
cider vinegar add two pounds and a half of the best brown 
sugar, boil and skim till thoroughly clear. Then put in 
the tomatoes, and with them put, in a bag of fine (but not 
thin) muslin, the following spices: One ounce each of 
ground cloves, ginger, allspice, mace and mustard, and 
half an ounce of pepper. The vinegar should cover both 
the tomatoes and the spices entirely while cooking, and 
to ensure this a plate should be laid on these to keep them 
submerged. Boil slowly not less than six hours, or until 
quite tender. Do not stir them, as this breaks up the 
pickle so much, but have them over a heat so moderate 
and so even that scorching is impossible. Then put away. 
This pickle will keep for half a dozen seasons, supposing, 
which is quite impossible, that the appetites of your house- 


hold will permit it. 
—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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THE BABY’S BED. 
“The baby must have a cradle,” 
The fair young mother said: 
‘He must have a place of his very own 
To nestle his precious head ; 
He shall have a downy pillow, 
And a coverlet soft and white, 
And the lattice-work shall be woven through 
With ribbons, dainty and bright.” 


“*Oh, yes: he must have a cradle! ”’ 
The proud young father said, 
As he smoothed with tremulous fingers 
The pretty, curl-crowned head: 
He will take a world of comfort, 
As he slowly, sleepily swings, 
Half-waking and half-dreaming, 
While his mother rocks him, and sings.” 


So planned the fond young parents, 
As they watched their darling’s grace,— 
Yet they did not buy a cradle 
For the baby’s resting-place ; 
But they bought a tiny casket 
As white as the drifted snow, 
And their hearts were well-nigh broken 
With a sudden weight of woe. 


And they laid the beautiful baby 
In a bed of his very own, 
And strewed it with smilax and lilies, 
And roses white and half-blown ; 
And his pillow was soft and downy, 
The blossoms covered his breast, 
And he slept and needed no rocking 


To deepen his quiet rest. yr 
—Lillian Grey. 
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HOW SOME OF OUR NEIGHBORS LIVE. 
Cajun HOUSEKEEPING. 

T has its cares, undoubtedly, but 
cark, there is none. It is limited 
in degree, but adequate to all the 
needs of the simple folk who prac- 
tice it. In its simplicity, its entire 

@, dependence upon the man, and not 
» the machine, it is a bit of pastoral 
life left over from the golden age. 
It would hearten Mr. Ruskin, 
whose plaint is that all the flavor 
is taken out of life since the trans- 
migration of man’s soul into steam 
and iron. The Cajun is sui generis. He has even 
lost resemblance to his Canadian brother. The balmy 
airs and the easy conditions of life on the prairies of 
southwest Louisiana have made his existence a joy- 
ance, while that of his northern kinsman is endur- 
ance. Climate has made him blossom into graces 
and lovable qualities, which would never have budded, 
had he remained under Canadian skies. Ina hungry 
age, in a ravening world, he dwells in a serene tran- 
quility. Cajun land is your true Arcady. 
The house in which Jean and Babette set up house- 
keeping is, architecturally, not much improvement 
upon the one primitive man may have built. Jean 
fashions it of cypress piewx, cut by himself in the 
swamp, hews them into shape, and, when the dwelling 
is put together, plasters it within with adobe. His 
house will be roomy and comfortable, warm in winter 
and cool in summer. Great China trees will shade it, 
and a riot of flowers will make a “ring round rosy” 
about their cadane the year round. All the furniture 
will be home made, and Babette will bring a store of 
homespun sheets and blankets, into which for months 
she has woven the gay strands of fancy, love, and 
happiness. She looks forward to a life of labor as a 
matter of course, but it is labor without the primeval 
curse. Were one to tell her that there are women in 
the great world beyond who think marriage an evil, 
that women can do the same work, and do it as well 
as men, and that they hold men to be the inferior sex, 
she would cross herself in horror, and be thankful 
that she could not so much as touch the garments of 
such anone. To bake, to brew, to spin, to weave—to 
merge herself completely into her husband, to do her 
duty and to love God, that is her simple creed—in 
which her husband upholds her. He, too, is good 
and kind, loyal and loving, and loves his children 
almost as passionately as she does. Though plenty 
of work may be their portion, they take pleasure 
gayly with it. Dancing and festivals are weekly af- 
fairs, for in Cajun land everybody knows everybody 
else, and entire communities are often bound by ties 
of kindred. 

The Cajun household buys only a little coffee and 

flour, ammunition, and a few indispensable articles of 

hardware. Jean grows the cotton, and raises the 
sheep, from whose wool Babette spins and weaves 


Sy 
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the household clothing. Her beds are her pride, and 
not even in kings’ houses may one find cleaner or 
more comfortable ones. She makes all the family 
clothes, but no mutations of style vex her spirit. The 
fashions of Cajun land are not those which quickly 
pass away. Every garment is cut to outline the figure, 
with no superfluity of cloth. I should like to induce 
Babette to renounce the cut of the garment in which 
she invests her boys, from the age of two up to six 
years. This is a “ beetle-back ” combination of shirt 
and trousers, made of cottonade, buttoned up the 
back with great white china buttons, which look like 
a row of miniature doorknobs. At the age of seven 
the unhappy urchin sheds this “ chemiloon,’” and 
jumps into trousers, which reach from his armpits 
even unto his heels. They are held in place by one 
homespun “gallus.”” Henceforth he ranges himself 
with the sex superior, and applies himself diligently to 
gun, rodand oar. Every Cajun rides like a Scythian. 
Babette is not tormented about the education of her 
children, for nobody in her circle knows how to read, 
nor cares to know. The priest does, that is enough. 
Now, there are many wise men who doubt the expe- 
diency of teaching everybody to read, and without 
committing myself to the expression of any heresy, 
I can testify to a refreshment of spirit, caused by oc- 
casional contact with a people whose babies are not 
born with a pen in one hand and an ink bottle in the 
other.. Intelligent, humorous, brave, honest, and 
courteous in speech and manner, they have much 
which many a braggart, text-book-ridden community 
may well imitate. 

When Babette cooks, she does not put food only in 
the pot—wits go in as well, Game and fish are al- 
ways to be had for the taking, and she converts them 
into savory stews, fricassees and gumbos. As for 
chickens, geese, turkeys and eggs, she raises them 
by the hundreds with the most absurdly simple outfit. 
Those cultivated fowls, which almost always die at a 
tender age in the complica:ed poultry-houses and pat- 
ent coops which progressive chicken raisers provide 
for them, would laugh at it with ribald amazement. 

Jean’s wealth lies in his flocks and herds, there- 
fore beef, mutton and pork are always to command. 
All the vegetables and fruits of the temperate and 
semi-tropical climates are to be had for the planting. 
Orange and fig trees are almost sure to be in every 
yard, while pears, peaches, and many other fruits 
grow to perfection. Jean makes his own sugar, 
cotton, rice, tobacco, and corn, and rarely does want 
overshadow his hearth. Suppose, though, that Bab- 
ette is poor—she would yet contrive to have palatable 
food. A piece of fat salt pork she will parboil, then 
into numerous incisions she will insert a farcie of 
sweet herbs, pepper, vinegar, and mustard, cover it 
closely and bake it. 

“Name of a name,” says Jean; “c'est bon /” 

Eat it when cold, cut into thin slices, and you will 
agree with Jean. Eggs she can cook in “forty 
dozen” different ways, as the children say. She can 
pick up a lot of wild growing things which we would 
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call weeds, and from them will evolve such a tooth- 
some Gombo aux herbes, that whoever partakes will 
beg for the recipe. With a handful of dry beans, 
three or four Irish potatoes, an onion, a tomato or 
two, a bit of lard and some parsley, she cammake a 
soup so good that one may dine satisfactorily upon it 
alone. She does not herself know how many differ- 
ent ways she can cook sweet potatoes; and with a 
taste of Babette’s greens, one has enjoyed a new ex- 
perience. She culls them in their babyhood, boils 
them well, drains them thoroughly, chops them rather 
fine, and returns them to a pot in which there is a 
tablespoonful of hot lard. She drops in a pepper 
pod, stirs them vigorously, lets them simmer tor a 
little while, and serves them smoking hot, with a dish 
of rice. Mushrooms of delicious flavor spring up in 
myriads dn every hoof-beaten path, and there is no 
secret combination of them to which she does not 
hold the key. Tender thistle stalks she cooks as one 
would asparagus, and they are just as good—then no 
adverse fate ever cuts short the thistle crop. 

If Babette works hard, she does not thereby lose 
her good looks. The climate keeps her skin sinooth, 
and her hair, glossy and abundant, sets back the age 
of wrinkles, and gives her curves instead of angles. 
Her temper keeps sweet and her heart merry. Even 
Solomon, with his varied experience of women, 
might have pointed an agreeable proverb with a 
Cajun woman. 

The parish church stands-usually at the edge of the 
village. ‘Tall magnolias and mighty oaks encompass 
it, roses and jessamine clamber on its outer walls. 
Every Sunday and fé¢e day we may see there the men 
and women whom no demon of doubt and self anal- 
ysis has ever tormented. Two great conch shells 
hold the holy water with which they bless themselves 
before entering the church. There they have been 
confirmed and married, there their children have been 
baptized, and from whence they hope to be borne 
when the day comes that they must lie down under 
the flowers in the sunny burying ground, just beyond 
its windows. 

—M. A. Byrne. 
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LITERARY LITTER. 

The weather is like the government, always in the 
wrong. 

In her own home, the country, nature is sweet in all 
her moods. 

If you are foolish enough to be contented, don’t show 
it but grumble with the rest. 

A shy man means a lonely man—a man cut off from al] 
companionship, all sociability. 

If you can do with a little, ask for a great deal; because 
if you don’t, you won’t get any. 

Cats certainly do love a family that have a carpet in the 
kitchen, more than a family that have not. 

The spring of life, and the spring of the year, were alike 
meant to be cradled in the green lap of nature. 

So long as the foolish people can be made comfortab): | 
the world, as a whole, will get on tolerably well. 
—ldle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he finds 
best of, is tie best physic to preserve health.—Bacon. 


IX.—Give HEART AND LUNGS A CHANCE. 


S has been previously urged in these 
papers, a great deal may be done 
in the way of prevention of disease 
and other ailments, and, incited 
by certain experiences and sugges- 
tions which illustrate the point 
afresh, the writer would take this 
opportunity to plead in a special 
way in behalf of some of the most 
abused organs of the body, and to 
ask that they be given a chance to 
do that for which nature intended 

and fitted them. Especial mention will be made at 

this time of certain functions of the heart and lungs, 

involving other considerations. It is a fact that a 

great many of our people, and I regret to say a great 

many women (though the trait is by no means con- 
fined to them), frightfully abuse their lungs, their 
heart, and other vital organs, in a great many ways. 

One of the worst of these is the habit of tight lacing, 

which interferes sadly with the action of the lungs 

and of the heart, in a manner so well known that no 
fresh discussion of the topic seems at all necessary. 

Ordinarily speaking, the lungs and the heart are 
both made of the right size for their purpose, and to 
shut off a considerable part of the work which they 
are normally capable of doing, is to interfere with the 
plans of nature—and this interference does not es- 
cape the penalty of the violation. It is simply the 
truth to say that a great many women—and a good 
many men, too, for that matter—are suffering tortures 
of mind and body, simply because they do not use 
their lungs. 

As an illustration of what is meant, a description of 

a most admirable morning exercise for young and 

old, mature people as well as children, will give a 

starting point. On rising, rub the chest vigorously 

for a minute or two, on the front, sides and back, till 
the body is in alittle glow. Then, standing perfectly 
erect with the shoulders thrown back as far as they 
will go without effort, inflate the lungs to their fullest 
capacity by taking a long, deep breath, letting the 
air search out and fill all the remote cells, filling and 
expanding the chest. How grateful the sensation, 
and what a sense of strength and self-reliance the 
little act creates! Let the valve close, retaining the 
air for a few seconds, then let it pass out gradually, 
rest for a moment, and repeat the experiment several 
times. The process should be repeated several times 
during the day, to get the lungs into the best possible 
condition and keep them so; but if only the morning 

exercise is taken, it is noticeable how marked a 

change will ensue within a month. 

Now, if we notice the difference between lungs thus 
treated and those which for any reason are restricted 
by stays, lacing or tight garments of any sort, the 
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moral is obvious. Says a noted physician: “One of 
the great troubles with my lady patients is that they 
seldom or never, save in moments of intense emotion, 
use over a quarter of the capacity of their lungs in 
breathing. The consequence is that the lungs them- 
selves are weak—how couid they help being weak if 
thus neglected? But this is not the most serious 
effect. They are easily liable to disease, which they 
have not the strength of healthful lungs to resist; 
while they have not by any means done their part to 
purify and aerate the blood, which thus becomes weak 
and poor, manifesting its quality in pimples, blotches 
and eruptions. Dosing is, therefore, resorted to, fre- 
quently adding other elements of trouble to the sys- 
tem, when in fact all that is needed is to use the lungs 
vigorously, freely, just as they were made touse. But 
that is a very hard thing to get people to do, espe- 
cially if they have to run counter to the dictates of 
fashion in order to get the benefit.” 

The good doctor added in his semi-medical way 
that such blood as there was present in the system 
did not get a chance to do the best of which it was 
capable, inasmuch as the very lacing which prevented 
the lungs from working also prevented the circula- 
tion, added to the work of the heart, and thus helped 
to wear out the human machinery much faster than it 
would otherwise wear. But it is not from tight lacing 
alone that men and women suffer in this injustice 
which they do the “department of the interior.” 
Look at that man! He is “taking it easy.” He is 
sitting in a chair made for that purpose. His heels 
are not “higher than his head,” but nearly as high ; 
his chest and abdomen are crowded into each other 
as much as his structure will allow; his spine is bent, 
and his body is twisted. He is a good illustration of 
the pointed remark of an English traveler in this 
country (it may have been Dickens), who affirmed 
that he never knew till he came to this country what 
the small of the back was made for, but found that 
Americans used it to sit upon! The gentleman re- 
ferred to habitually suffers from impaired action of 
nearly all the vital organs of the body; he has dys- 
pepsia and constipation, palpitation and other de- 
rangement of the heart, which he helps on by a free 
use of cigars, a torpid liver and weak lungs. Yet 
there is no doubt that if he could be made to stand or 
sit erect while awake, and to occupy a proper position 
while sleeping, so that the organs of the body could 
have a chance to work as they were intended to work, 
he would, within a few weeks, even, be a different 
man physically. 

It is a good deal the same with the woman who sits 
in her “rocking-chair’’ most of the day, swinging 
back and forth at her work. It is not the swinging to 
which there is objection, but the way in which the 
woman sits, and the constraint which is placed upon 
her system. To quote from a writer in regard to this 
same rocking-chair, which unfortunately many women 
prize as their dearest bit of furniture: ‘‘ An improper 
attitude in sitting is, doubtless, one of the causes of 
the increasing frequency of such physical deformities 


as round shoulders, flat chests, and spinal curvature, 
as well as much of the physical weakness, backache, 
sideache and other allied symptoms of which so many 
women complain. More than a score of in- 
stancesthave come under the observation of the writer, 
in which young women have become deformed to 
such a degree as to be a source of great trouble and 
perplexity to their dressmakers, to say nothing of the 
great physical damage—we may really say, constitu- 
tional injury—resulting from a disturbance of the 
normal relations of the bodily organs. ‘The deformi- 
ties observed were chiefly the results of bad positions 
in sitting, and neglect of proper physical training.” 

That is the point exactly—the cramping, twisting 
and contorting of the body out of its proper shape, 
with no effort to counterbalance the injury being 
done, till the body actually grows into a form which 
if it could not be practically disguised by the dress- 
maker’s art would be a source of untold mortification 
to the victim. And here is what this writer says in 
regard to the rocking-chair: “ ‘he rocking-chair 
ought to be ruled out of the sitting-room, and rele- 
gated to the attic or the hospital. The construction 
of the rocking-chair, its high back, wide seat, and 
soft cushions are an invitation to ease and relaxation, 
the yielding to which results in the cultivation of a 
bad sitting poise, even when one occupies a chair in 
which a healthy position might be maintained. The 
wide seat inclines one to sit forward, while the soft 
cushions and supporting back lead to relaxation of 
muscles of the waist, so that the spine is curved back- 
ward, the head thrown forward, the chest flattened, 
and the organs which occupy the trunk in the plane 
of the waist are crowded down into the lower abdo- 
men. A person who habitually spends several hours 
in a rocking-chair is certain to acquire numerous de- 
formities of the figure, such as round shoulders, flat 
chest, protrusion of the abdomen, projecting chin, 
and a general weak expression of body. That the 
constant use of the rocking-chair is a predisposing 
cause to consumption has long been recognized, and 
warnings have been uttered against the use of this 
article of furniture, on this ground; yet there are 
other mischiefs which much more commonly result 
from this cause,” and the writer goes on to specify 
many of those ailments which make life a burden to 
so many of the members of “ the weaker sex.” 

The lesson holds good in regard to going upstairs, 
to walking, and to the method of lying in sleeping. 
How very often the position assumed by a woman in 
mounting a flight of stairs is enough to put even a 
spectator in keenest pain. The head and shoulders 
are dropped forward, necessarily throwing the hips 
backward, bringing the knees beneath the stomach, 
and crowding all the internal organs of the body into 
the smallest possible space. And the persons who 
assume this position, and try to climb a staircase are 
astonished that the exertion “takes their breath 
away.” Let these people but practice for a few 
days the art of going upstairs while standing erect, 
and giving the lungs and heart room to meet the 
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extra demand which comes from the exertion, and 
they will see what it means to do a thing in the right 
way, as opposed to the wrong way. 

Then there is the matter of walking, which is just 
as important to the health, to say nothing of the con- 
siderations of dignity, grace and character which are 
exemplified in the manner of locomotion of man or 
woman. The boy or the girl who walks with head 
erect, shoulders thrown back as far as comfortable, 
so as to give the lungs full play, and erect carriage 
generally, not only moves easily, but is in no danger 
of becoming “round-shouldered ” or stooping in form. 
It is habit, and habit alone, which counts for nearly 
every malformation of the human frame short of actual 
natural deformity. 

A chapter might be written on the proper way to 
lie in bed; but for the purposes of the present paper 
it will be sufficient to emphasize the teachings which 
have been given in relation to sitting and walking. 
Do not, therefore, lie “curled in a little ball,” as is 
sometimes the practice, especially in cold weather or 
in a cold room. True rest consists in making the 
mechanical action of the heart and lungs during sleep 
as easy as possible, and this cannot be done if the cir- 
culation or respiration is interfered with by a cramped 
and constrained position. Most people find it easiest 
and best to lie upon one side; generally the right, 
and markedly so if there is any abnormality of the 
heart, in form or action. Especial care should be 
taken, therefore, in case it causes a dull pain or a 
sensation of uneasiness in the region of the heart 
when lying on the left side, not to sleep in that posi- 
tion. The action of the heart might be so seriously 
affected before the victim, especially if sleeping 
soundly, should awake, as to threaten very unpleasant 
consequences. 

In the same line something might be said as to the 
derangement of the stomach and bowels. Dyspepsia 
and constipation are twin evils, quite generally ex- 
isting in connection, though not invariably so. The 
fact that persons of sedentary habits are the greatest 
sufferers from these evils ought of itself to point the 
remedy. In many an instance, a change to active 
occupation, or even a vacation tour in the woods or 
other out-of-doors relaxation, works a complete and 
speedy cure. ‘he sturdy laborer on the farm, aboard 
the vessel, or on the city streets, has usually a gener- 
ous appetite for his food, whether he has food for the 
appetite or not, with a corresponding digestion. The 
reason for this condition is not fartoseek His vital 
organs have room for action, the sweat which stains 
his garments and drops from his brow washes the im- 
purities from his blood, aided by the abundance of 
pure air which his lungs pump in and out; his mental 
worry is usually not great, and his stomach is far less 
likely than that of his more prosperous neighbor to 
be ruined by over-indulgence in the way of food and 
drink —especially if he is wise enough to abstain from 
alcoholic liquors. It is not possible for every man or 
woman to have the freedom of even the outdoor 
laborer, so far as air and exercise are concerned, but 


it is possible for nearly every one to adapt to their 
circumstances the fundamental principles which have 
been taught all the way through this paper. Every 
one can take at least moderate exercise ; can avoid 
hurtful and constrained positions to a great extent, 
inasmuch as they-are the result so largely of thought- 
lessness or indifference; can use plain and simple 
food and drink; can avoid or at least can conquer 
the tendency to worry and fret, which does so much 
to burn out life; and by cleanliness and cheerfulness 
put the mental and physical machinery in the best 
possible condition to do its appointed task. 

The matter of dyspepsia might profitably be further 
considered, as this is an affliction which should always 
be as promptly treated and as speedily and radically 
cured as possible. Even if the disease be hardly con- 
sidered a dangerous one, in and of itself, the fact that 
it is certain to derange the system, to make the vic- 
tim liable to other diseases, must not be lost sight of. 
It is not at all times easy to determine the existence 
of dyspepsia. Especially in connection with liver 
difficulties, it is often mistaken for heart disease, and 
a great many persons are deluding themselves, at 
the present time, with the idea that they are suffering 
from heart troubles, when in fact the only affection of 
that organ is one of sympathy. This may go so far 
as to include palpitation and other disturbances of 
heart action, and these, of course, may eventually 
lead to and induce chronic disease of the organ itself. 

But this paper was not meant to go into the realm 
of those ailments which require medical treatment; 
it was simply meant to point out how much could be 
done to improve and correct and utilize, by simply 
employing the powers and agencies of nature, in the 
right way, without expense or difficulty. 

—A Mother at Home. 
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SPEOTAOLES. 


If within our own homes we would use the same “ specks’ 
That we use when we visit next door, 

And search for the flaws as we did over there, 
I think we would find many more. 

If we’d use the same “ specks” when we lock at ourselves 
That we don when our company’s near, 

I fear we would need what would magnify less, 
Or astonished we’d be, never fear ! 


But I find all possess (where e’er they may live) 
For their ow use a kind deftly made. 

With the glasses all darkened, to hide half the view, 
So their own faults remain in the shade. 

But the ones which they use when at others they glance 
Have the glasses transparently clear, 

With a power to magnify things fwice the size 
That the same through the dark ones appear. 


Now [ think that the world would much happier be 
If the specks, once for all, we would change, 

And within our own rooms use the spectacles clear, 
With the dark for the much broader range. 

Then, the faults that appear to us jaggedly rough, 
Would melt into outlines so fair 

We would find that the world was a beautiful place, 
And good people lived everywhere. 

--Bertha Packard Englet. 
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MANNERS AND OUSTOMS OF POLITE SOOIETY. 


ANSWERS TO SOME QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED. 


N no country in the world are 
there so many people asking 
what is the ‘proper thing’ to 
do, and so genuinely anxious 
to do it, as in the United States 
of America.” Thus affirms a 
well-known society woman and 
critic of our national manners. 
Now, among the questions con- 
stantly propounded by this 
great number of inquirers, are 
certain ones that occur much more frequently than 
others; and it is to a few of these questions oftenest 
asked, that the following paragraphs are offered as 
brief and, it is hoped, practical answers, in which the 
manners conceded to prevail in polite society the 
country over, are taken as a standard. Most of the 
points touched upon are common to country and 
city, to North, South, East and West, and I venture 
to add (with Dickens’ oracular sea-captain) that 
“the value of these observations lays in the applica- 
tion on ’em!” 

A lady does not take a gentleman’s hat or overcoat, 
when he calls. Since the days of chivalry, man—in 
society, at least,—is supposed to be the servant of 
woman. 

Flowers are always a safe and complimentary gift 
from a gentleman toa young lady, and the latter may 
receive them with perfect propriety. Bonbonniéres, 
books, music, a basket of fruit, a pretty photograph 
or etching; in short, dainty trifles, rather than costly 
articles, represent other presents in vogue for birth- 
days and special occasions. Wearing apparel is 
never admissible, nor should a girl accept valuable 
jewelry, except from her fiancé or a near relative. 

The etiquette of weddings possesses peculiar im- 
portance just now, as the matrimonial season ap- 
proaches its height. Previous to the beginning of the 
period of fall weddings, it had been rumored that the 
bride would hereafter be attended by a maid of honor 
only. But recent church ceremonies in large cities 
show that the picturesque bevy of fair maids in at- 
tendance upon the bride, still holds equal favor with 
the more recent custom. At one fashionable church 
wedding the number of bridesmaids was eight. 

Wedding invitations and carriages to the church 
are provided and paid for by the bride’s father. 

A wedding present should always be sent to the 
bride, and not to the bridegroom, though one’s ac- 
quaintance may be with the latter only. 

“At Home” cards require no answer 

It is not customary to reply to an invitation to five 
o'clock tea. 

Wedding ceremony and reception invitations, as a 
rule, require no reply. 

When one cannot attend a reception or other com- 
pany for which written regrets were unnecessary, it 


is customary to send a visiting card in a small card 
envelope, to arrive on the day named in the invita- 
tion. In case of a wedding, two are sent—one ad- 
dressed to the bride’s parents, the other to the newly 
wedded couple. 

It is in bad form to send a visiting card with 
the words “regrets” or “congratulations” written 
upon it. 

A dinner invitation should always be promptly 
answered, with an acceptance or regrets; and to be 
late at a dinner represents one of the worst of social 
blunders. 

In sending invitations to a family, each son receives 
a separate invitation (for some reason unknown); but 
if there be more than one daughter a single invita- 
tion addressed to “‘ The Misses Blank ” suffices. 

At a crowded reception one may dispense with tak- 
ing leave of the hostess ; and on any occasion, where 
one is obliged to go away early, it is best to do so 
quietly and without taking formal leave, that the 
breaking up of the company may not be hastened. - 

The words “sir” and “ madam ” should not be too 
much indulged in. Children are now taught to an- 
swer, Yes, papa,” “‘ No, mamma;” “ Yes, aunt,’”’ “ No, 
uncle,” rather than “ Yes, sir,” and “ No, ma’am,” 
when speaking to parents or relatives. A very fre- 
quent use of the word “ please,”’ by adults, is hardly 
in good taste. “Will you oblige me,” “Will you 
have the kindness,” or a similar equivalent, is oftener 
heard in its stead. 

In beginning a formal or business letter to an un- 
married woman, she should not be addressed simply 
as “Dear Miss”; the use of “ Miss” without the 
name is a marked inelegance. Though awkward at 
times, “ Dear Madam”’ 1s preferable. The use of the 
prefixes Miss, Mr. and Mrs., without the name, is 
equally to be avoided in conversation. 

When for any reason a lady deems it necessary to 
affix “Miss” or “ Mrs.” to her signature at the end 
of a letter, it should be enclosed in brackets, thus: 
[Miss] Jane Brown, [Mrs.] Sarah Brown. The name 
should never be signed by a married woman in the 
fojlowing fashion—“ Mrs. John Brown.” In writing to 
a stranger or on business matters, a married woman 
may place her husbana’s name in brackets beneath 
her own, or may write out in full the correct address 
for a return letter. 

The best social usage does not sanction addressing 
the wife of a clergyman, doctor or professor as “ Mrs. 
Rev. John Blank,” “ Mrs. Dr. David Dash,” or “ Mrs. 
Professor William Williams.” ‘Mrs. John Blank,” 
““Mrs. David Dash,” and the like, is considered in 
better taste, and is also proper form for the lady’s 
visiting card. 

It is in accordance with etiquette for a military, 
naval or professional man to have his title engraved 
on his card. Titles that are simply honorary are not 
so used. 

A friendly note between equals is always begun, 
“My dear Mrs. Belden,” or “ Dear Mrs. Staunton,” 
or “ My dear Mrs. Clark.” There is little choice be- 
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tween “ My Dear” and “ Dear,” though the former 
is by many considered the more formal. 

“When two people meet who are really acquaint- 
ed,” says excellent feminine authority, “it is not 
necessarily the man who should bow first, nor the 
woman ; it is whichever is the first to see and recog- 
nize the other.” Etiquette and reason, however, both 
agree that upon meeting a lady for the first time, at 
least, after introduction, the gentleman should wait 
to be recognized, thus giving the lady an opportunity 
to manifest her preference in the matter of admitting 
him to the number of her acquaintances, or not. 

The terms “lady” and “gentleman ” have been of 
late years so constantly misapplied, that there is a 
marked return at present to the good old Saxon 
words **man” and “ woman,” in their stead. A well- 
bred woman speaks of another as a nice “ person,” a 
charming “ woman,” and not as a nice or charming 
“lady”; and a society man mentions an acquaint- 
ance as a “man” whom I know. 

In England the “ roof-tree”’ is considered a sufficient 
introduction, and guests who meet at a friend’s house, 
on that occasion converse freely with one another, 
without introduction, though they may be entire 
strangers. This graceful and pleasant fashion, like 
many another of foreign origin, is steadily growing in 
strength among us, for Americans are quick to adopt 
the best and most charming points of every code of 
etiquette with which they are brought in contact, and 
we believe that “American” is as sure to become, in 
time, the synonym of all that is winning and gracious 
in manners as it now is of business energy, enter- 


prise and success. 
—Florence Gay. 
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THE VALUE OF ONIONS. 

While the onion stands at a disadvantage among 
vegetables on account of its pronounced and not 
wholly agreeable odor, it is, doubtless, one of the 
most valuable and healthful products of the garden. 
This value is not confined to its use as an article of 
diet, since the efficiency of onion poultices in cases 
of croup and similar diseases are too well known to 
need repetition. The roasted heart of an onion, 
placed in the ear as hot as it can be borne, will often 
relieve cases of earache when other remedies fail, 
and a very excellent cough sirup is made by putting 
one-half cup of minced onions into a cup each of 
vinegar and molasses, simmering on the stove for 
half an hour and then straining. A teaspoonful of 
this sirup taken frequently will relieve severe cases 
of cough and hoarseness. 

It is claimed that onions, as an article of food, are 
excellent blood purifiers, greatly improving the com- 
plexion, and, of course, entirely harmless. As a 
nervine, they are very beneficial, either cooked or 
raw, and, if eaten in the natural state, the addition of 
a little salt or pepper makes them more palatable. 
The large, imported variety, are much less pungent 
and disagreeable to the taste than the smaller native 
growth, but equally efficient in remedial action. 
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QOOKING A FINE ART. 

AND THE APOTHEOSIS OF ACCURACY. 

O much stress is often laid 
upon the importance of ac- 
curacy in cooking. We are 
told, with an emphasis that 
gives the nature of a taunt to 
the information, that women 
never can make two things 
alike. Weare pointed at with 
the finger of scorn for not fol- 
lowing recipes blindly. If a 
non-combustible piece of slag 
in the coal causes a sudden 
diminution of heat in the 
oven, and our cake falls as a result, no one has any 
sympathy for our misfortune. It is because we did 
not measure the sugar accurately, they say, or vent- 
ured to use an egg less than the number demanded 
by the recipe. The blame is never laid where it be- 
longs. And, indeed, the best of cooks are greatly at 
the mercy of their ovens. The most perfect modern 
range is a capricious affair, sulking one day, while 
the pastry dries up instead of baking, and the next 
blazing out into fierce heat and burning the bread to 
acrisp. One looks back regretfully on the old-time 
brick oven, even though it was extravagantly waste- 
ful of fuel. Nothing was spoiled in the baking in the 
days when we used it; but if the Aladdin oven ever 
comes into general use, we may hope for as perfect 
results at a very small expense. 

It is undoubtedly of primal importance that the 
cook should be accurate. But this does not necessa- 
rily imply a blind subservience to rules and recipes. 
There is a heaven-born gift of accuracy, without 
which, combined with common sense, let no woman 
dare to hope to excel in cooking. This gift is pos- 
sessed by the Southern negroes, whose cooking ap- 
proaches perfection; but they can never tell how 
anything is done. 

It is always best and safest for a beginner to fol- 
low rules implicitly ; but with experience should come 
a knowledge of the underlying principles of cooking, 
a training of touch, taste and smell which will enable 
the housekeeper to modify recipes to suit existing 
conditions, or improvise new, if necessary. 

No recipe can teach the inexperienced cook just 
when the moment has come to remove the steak, 
done to a turn, from the coals. Nothing but experi- 
ence will give the critical insight to divine the exact 
instant when a boiled custard, thoroughly cooked, 
rich and creamy, must be taken from the fire; a mo- 
ment less, and it is underdone; five seconds more, 
and it “curdles.” But let me say here, that if a tend- 
ency to this latter failing is detected, it can often be 
avoided by cooling the custard rapidly on ice or in 
very cold water, and stirring it as it cools. 

Again, it is never safe to follow any recipe with 
mathematical precision, that deals with sour milk and 
soda, for the degrees of acidity in sour milk are num- 
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berless, and private judgment is the only rule avail- 
able. Dissolve the soda thoroughly, beat it slowly 
into the milk, and a little practice will teach one to 
know when the golden mean is reached, and a deli- 
cate lightness is assured, free from alkaline taste 
or smell. 

Eggs, again, are of all doubtful things most uncer- 
tain. Indeed, it is a mistake to count them at all; 
rather should they be weighed, for, in a recipe calling 
for say five eggs, it may easily happen that they are 
so large as to equal six, or, more often, so small that 
they are hardly more than four. Unless the cook 
has judgment to contract or enlarge, as the case may 
be, the proportions of the other ingredients, the cake 
must necessarily be a failure, and that because of 
overaccuracy. 

In every household there accumulate remnants, 
odds and ends, which can easily be used if one only 
knows how;; but no collection of recipes was ever full 
enough to meet all the exigencies of such cases. 
Judgment and experience must be the guide. Inone 
family, a quantity of spiced vinegar was left from a 
jar of sweet pickles. It was used, very acceptably, in 
flavoring pudding sauce, but who ever saw a recipe 
for pudding sauce which included spiced pickle vine- 
gar in its ingredients ? 

An old lady, the grandmamma of the family, was 
left alone in a country house for a day or two, while a 
large party of guests and the mistress of the mansion 
went on some mountain excursion, too fatiguing for 
her. Looking around the pantry after their depart- 
ure, she found the cake box half-full of dry broken 
bits of cake and ends of loaves. She took these and, 
having carefully trimmed off all the crust, crumbled 
them fine and soaked them in a very little milk. 
When thoroughly moistened, she added well-beaten 
eggs, spices, raisins, currants and citron, with flour 
enough to give the right consistency. When the 
pleasure party returned, she surprised them with two 
large loaves of delicious fruit cake, made from the 
refuse of the cake jar. No rule found in the cook- 
books taught her how to do this, but a knowledge of 
the principles which animate all recipes. 

At the high altitudes of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gions, all recipes fail. Water boils at a much lower 
temperature than at sea level, and the woman who 
hopes to make tea by letting it stand at boiling point, 
or to extract the virtues of meat and vegetables for 
soup by gently simmering, will fail to realize her ex- 
pectation. A less amount of shortening and sugar is 
required in proportion to other ingredients, and even 
eggs must be cautiously used, owing, presumably, to 
the lightness of the air. A little bride, fresh from 
the Atlantic coast, gave a most amusing account of 
her failures in making cake. 

“T gave up trying at last,” she said, “ for one per- 
son told me I must ‘scant’ my butter, and another one 
said, ‘ Use less sugar,’ and when somebody else told 
me to be careful not to use too many eggs, I thought 
I might as well stop, for there did not seem to be 
anything left that I could use safely, excepting flour, 


and, somehow, I didn’t think cake would be good 
made of flour alone.” 

It is possible, however, to make good cake at a 
high altitude, and the cook xascitur non fit will soon 
learn to serve well-cooked food, even though she be 
nine thousand feet above the sea. Cookbooks have 
been written, adapted to the high altitudes; some of 
which, published in the interest of a church, or a club 
or organization of women, and comprising the com- 
bined experience and wisdom of perhaps fifty good 
housekeepers, are of great value and almost indis- 
pensable to new-comers. 

This is not to be understood as in any way under- 
rating recipes. On the contrary, good cookbooks, 
magazines which deal with household matters, and 
manuscript collections of tried recipes, are invaluable 
aids to the housewife. But nothing will take the 
place of private judgment combined with experience. 

In using any new recipe it is always well to follow 
it implicitly, but when use has familiarized its for- 
mula, then it may be modified to meet the require- 
ments of the family and the possibility of environ- 
ment; and the ability to do this understandingly is of 
greater value than even the recipe. 

I once knew a lady who excelled in cooking. Every- 
thing she prepared was nice, deliciously flavored, and 
cooked just right ; but she boasted that she had never 
followed a recipe in her life. 

“But I am not afraid to cook with the best of 
them,” she would say, with pardonable pride. 

This was true, but her friends could see that, dainty 
and toothsome as her delicacies were, her menu 
would be much improved by a careful study of some 
reliable recipes, and a more thorough knowledge 
of the ways and means of serving meals. 

Cooking really should be considered as one of the 
fine arts. There is the same distinction between the 
three modes of cookery that we find in different 
artists. First, we have the true artist, full of inspira- 
tion, daring in conception, fearless in execution. We 
find many mistakes in technique, we feel the need of 
teaching ; but even with these drawbacks, how much 
more pleasing is his work than that of the mechanical 
worker, who, without a tithe of his genius, rigidly 
adheres to the rules and canons of his school, and 
produces work, perfectly correct, mathematically 
exact, but lacking feeling and inspiration, utterly 
cold and lifeless. 

The best work is done by the man who, possessing 
the divine afflatus, combines with it patient study of 
the principles of art, faithful adherence to precept, 
until at last he has mastered the whole and is recog- 
nized by the world as one to whom five talents were 
given, but who has increased them to ten. 

—Julia A. Sabine. 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous.— Shakespeare. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHoTs TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 

“TI remember wondering, in 
1871,” says Julian Hawthorne, 
“how anybody could write novels. I had produced 
two or three short stories; but to expand such a thing 
until it should cover two or three hundred pages 
seemed an enterprise far beyond my capacity. Since 
then, I have accomplished the feat only too often, but 
I doubt whether I have a much clearer idea than be- 
fore of the way it is done; and I am certain of never 
having done it twice in the same way. If I ever at- 
tempted to map out my successive steps beforehand, 
I never adhered to the forecast or reached the antici- 
pated goal. The characters develop unexpected 
traits, and these traits become the parents of inci- 
dents that had not been contemplated. The char- 
acters are, in their turn, modified by the exigencies 
of the plot. Speaking generally,” he goes on to say, 
“I should suppose that the best novels are apt to be 
those that have been longest in the novelist’s mind 
before being committed to paper; and the best ma- 
terials to use, in the way of character and scenery, 
are those that were studied not less than seven or 
eight years previous to their reproduction.” 


NOVEL WRITING. 


Browning, we are told, had the 
highest opinion of his wife’s liter- 
ary gifts. He once drew this generous distinction 
between her work and his own: She has genius; I 
am only a painstaking fellow. Can’t you imagine a 
clever sort of angel who plots and plans and tries to 
build up something—he wants to make you see it as 
he sees it—shows you one point of view, carries you 
off to another, hammering into your head the thing 
he wants you to understand; and while this bother is 
going on, God Almighty turns you off a little star— 
that’s the difference between us. The true creative 
power is hers, not mine. 

Speaking of one of the Russian 
novelists, M. Alphonse Daudet re- 
cently exclaimed: “ What a luxury it must be to have 
a great big untrodden language to wade into! We 
poor fellows who write in the language of an old civil- 
ization, we may sit and chisel our little verbal felici- 
ties, only to find in the end that it is a borrowed jewel 
we are polishing. The crown jewels of our French 
tongue have passed through the hands of so many 
generations of monarchs that it seems like presump- 
tion on the part of any late-born pretender to attempt 
to wear them.” 

AMUSING It is said that library assistants 
___ MISTAKES. __| and salesmen in bookstores find 
considerable fun in the mistakes made by their pat- 
rons in asking for certain books. Thus, the Journal 
of Psychical Research is called for as the Journal of 
Episcopal Research; Thrown on the World becomes 
A Throne in the World; while Hawthorne’s Scarlet 
Letter not unnaturally is changed to the Red Letter. 


THE 


BORROWED JEWELS. 


Calls like these are frequent: “I want one of Twist’s 
books—Oliver Twist’s,” or, “Give me Dickens, by 
Little Dorrit,” or, “ Looking Backward, by Rider 
Haggard”! Dickens, by the way, is known as Dick- 
son by a good many people who have just heard of 
him and decided to try one of his books. A little boy 
in search of magazine literature asked for “St. Peters,” 
meaning St. Nicholas, while another applied in writ- 
ing for “‘ Use Companyun ” (Youth’s Companion). 
Style may be regarded, accord- 
ing to the view of an eminent pro- 
fessor of English literature, either as some individual 
and characteristic way of saying what one thinks, as 
when we speak of Carlyle’s style ; or, in a generalized 
form, as the best and most skillful way of saying what 
one has to say. In either sense, he asserts that style 
belongs most conspicuously to the members of that 
highly trained body of men who write the editorials 
of our great newspapers. Many of those writers have, 
in the one sense, a style that is so markedly individual 
as to be at once recognized. And, in the other sense, 
many of them have attained to unsurpassable skill in 
giving effective and artistic form to their sentences 
and paragraphs. In this matter of style, continues 
the Professor, I find in the writing of our great edi- 
tors an ever-renewed delight. Their sharp and rapid 
manner is often, in my judgment, the perfection of real 
style. There is not in our American literature of to- 
day, any body of written English so strong and effec- 
tive, or even so correct, and, in the true sense, classi- 
cal, in point of style, as we find, day after day, in the 
best editorial writing of our American newspapers. 


LITERARY QUERIES! /irst—Who were the two great 

No. 8. \thinkers of our country’s colonial 
period? What were three points of contrast in their re- 
spective careers? 

Second—Where and when did Bryant's “ Thanatopsis ” 
first appear ? 

Third—Which of Thackeray’s novels has no hero? 

Fourth—What author said, “ I awoke one morning and 
found myself famous”? Upon which of his works was 
this comment made ? 

Fifth—Who was the Venerable Bede? What was his 
most important work ? 

Sixth—Who was the most illustrious non-dramatic poet 
of the Elizabethan age? Why is he called “the poet’s 
poet”? Who was his literary model ? 

ANSWERS TO First—In the preface to Paradise 

LITERARY QUERIES| Lost, second edition, Milton said that 

No. 6. rhyme was “no necessary adjunct or 

true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer works 

especially, but the invention of a barbarous age to set off 
wretched matter and lame metre.” 

Second—Boswell's Life of Johnson. 

Third—Matthew Arnold. 

Fourth—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Fifth—I\n the writings of Burns are found “ the highest 
poetical qualities—tenderness the most exquisite, humor 
the broadest and most refined, the most delicate percep- 
tion of natural beauty, the highest finish and the easiest 


negligence of style.” 
—M. D. Sterling. 


LITERARY STYLE. | 
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A SHANK OF BEEF. 


Irs POSSIBILITIES CAREFULLY CONSIDERED. 


HE possibilities in a shank of beef 
are hardly known to the general 
public. The good man pays a 
quarter for it in the country town, 
and if his wife is a wise woman, 
and they are beginners in house- 
keeping, two will feast thereon for 

a week. But if she is a foolish woman, she will 

say: ‘What an enormous soup bone! My pa only 

bought a ten-cent bone for a family of six, and this 
is three times as much fortwo. What a waste there 
will be!” 

But the wise woman slowly stews the entire shank 
in a great pot, and when it is tender adds a little salt 
and cooks again fora time. Then she removes the 
pot from the fire, takes out the meat and slips away 
the bones. When the meat is cold and cuts well and 
neatly, she will cut it in small bits and pack in an 
earthen pan. She may reject fat and gristle; that is, 
as suits her taste. 

In the mean time the liquor in which the meat was 
cooked has been strained, to remove any bits of bone, 
or objectionable features which careful skimming has 
not previously taken away. It has been cooled and 
the fat removed from the top. Now part of this liquor 
is added to the meat in the pan, just enough to cover 
it, and all is warmed together, then set away to get 
cold. It can be left in the same pan in which it was 
prepared. It will slip all right. The remainder of 
the liquor is saved for soup stock, gravies, season- 
ings, etc. 

The meat in the pan should be seasoned with salt, 
pepper, and any herbs which are relished. It will cut 
in solid slices when needed, will slip easily from the 
pan, and in this form makes a neat and palatable 
pressed beef forthe supper table. It is superior to 
the canned goods on the market, and will be found 
much cheaper. 

For breakfast, put a spoonful of butter or bacon 
drippings in the frying pan. When hot, add a 
spoonful of flour, stir until brown, and if salt be 
added now it will brown more readily. Make a 
smooth, thin brown gravy with cold water, to which 
add some of the pressed beef, with a small quantity 
of the soup stock, and the result is a delicious stew 
for breakfast. 

The pressed beef will also be found a ready help 
for hashes. It is good for the cold dinners which 
some must have, and for sandwiches for tea. It is 
always ready, keeps well, looks nice, and is tender 
and appetizing. 

Now, about the liquor which may have been re- 
tained for soup stock. It should bea firm, clear jelly, 
and in this form keeps for some time, but if it has 
been used also for the pressed beef, there will remain 
about enough for two soups. A cook having the 
least bit of French or German blood in her veins, 


knows how to make soup three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year, and yet have no two soups alike. 
A small quantity of soup stock goes a long way with 
the skillful soup maker. American cooks are ex- 
travagant in the use of soup stock, and know little of 
the art of saving it in convenient form. They must 
have afresh bone each time for soup, and when one 
considers the fuel necessary, soup becomes anything 
but economical. 

“We like soup,” said a young girl from the city, 
“but ma doesn’t make it often, for she says it must 
be cooked twelve hours, and that takes too much 
fire.” And the cook, trained by a German mother, 
is filled with despair in the face of such intimate 
knowledge of soup making. There is no use to say 
anything. 

There remains yet the fat from the shank, and 
there is nothing the ordinary cook has which is su- 
perior to this for pastry. It should be used while 
fresh. A little added to the stews is also good. Some 
varieties of soup are improved by the addition of fat, 
and this is best for the purpose. For instance, soups 
containing rice or barley need fat. Others. also, 
of certain kinds, are benefited. But this fat will 
do for biscuit, is excellent for piecrust, and makes 
good cookies. 

This is but one way to use a shank. The upper 
part may be braised, and is good so. Also there are 
two of the cuts which may be put in a s@ne jar, 
slightly salted, covered and set in the oven. Use 
no water, even for washing. Wipe or scrape the 
joint. Leave in the oven five or six hours with a 
slow fire, and when uncovered the house will be 
filled with the fine, rich scent. This stone jar, as 
a bake-pan, excels many covered roasters on the 
market, and is within the means of any cook. It is 
excellent for roasting birds, and an invalid likes 
meats so cooked. 

—Anna C. Wright. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A BASHFUL BRIDEGROOM. 


Probably the most bashful man who ever entered 
the matrimonial state has been safely married at last. 
He was a native, or at any rate a resident, of New 
Jersey, and on three occasions, when the happy day 
had been fixed, and the bride expectant was arrayed 
for the wedding, the bashfulness of the groom over- 
came his ardor, and he failed to put in an appearance. 
Twice, on his explanation of the cause of his delin- 
quency, he was forgiven, and a new date arranged; 
but this grew unbearable after a time, and when the 
disappointed bride was besought to again forgive and 
for the fourth time name the blissful day, she felt 
the matter was getting a little monotonous. Still her 
love for the unreliable suitor triumphed, and she for- 
gave, on a single condition—that the marriage take 
place then and there. This condition was accepted, 
and before the young man’s sense of delicacy had 
time to reach the acting point, he had become a 
proud and happy husband. 
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A OALIFORNIA OOUNTRY TABLE. 


WiTH FRUITS AND VFGETABLES ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


CALIFORNIA housekeeper 
has given me notes from 
her experience, extending 
over thirty years in the 
state. She says that al- 
though everybody writes ar- 
ticles about California, no 
one seems to write from a 
housekeeper’s stand-point. 
She has “kept house at the 
North, in the South, and on 
the Pacific Coast,’ and she 
thinks that in many impor- 

tant particulars California housekeeping affords the 
greatest variety, and contains the most pleasant pos- 
sibilities. The housekeeper’s “three times a day,” 
she says, means that 1,095 times a year she must plan, 
prepare and set forth a healthful and appetizing meal, 
sufficient in quantity, and varied in form and mate- 
rials. Her notes relate to the fruits and vegetables 
as the department in which the Californian house- 
keeper has especial advantages. 

The San Francisco markets offer a rich and abun- 
dant variety of fruits and vegetables, but this article 
is written from the stand-point of a country house- 
keeper, more particularly of one who is forced to de- 
pend upon the home garden and home orchard for 
all, or nearly all, of the raw materials. The farmer’s 
wife, to whose notebook I am indebted for this ar- 
ticle, lives about thirty miles from San Francisco, on 
a rich and beautiful valleyfarm. There isan orchard, 
a garden, a nursery where trees and plants are grown 
for sale, and perhaps a greater variety of products 
than one usually finds on a single farm; but there is 
nothing exceptional about the farm in point of soil, 
climate, or situation, nor, so far as I can ascertain, 
does the bill of fare on this farm differ in any par- 
ticular from that attainable elsewhere throughout 
California. 

For years the fruits produced in the home orchard 
have appeared on the table at the average seasons 
shown below: 

Apples—June 1 to end of March. 

Pears—July 1 to end of February. 

P-aches—May 15 to end of October. 

Plums—June 15 to middle of October. 

Cherries—April 1 to July 1. 

Apricots—June 15 to September 1. 

Grapes—August 1 to December 1. 

Oranges—November 1 to April 15. 

Lemons—Every month in the year. 

Japanese persimmons—November 15 to end of February. 

Loquats—March 20 to end of June. 

Strawberries—February 15 to October 15. 

Raspberries—March 1 to November 3o. 

Currants—May 1 to August 15. 

Blackberries— June 1 to December 15. 

Gooseberries—June 1 to September 15. 

Olives—All the year round. 


Jellies—All the year round. 

Nuts—All the year round. 

Canned and dried fruits—All the year round. 

Several items in this table require explanation. 
The seasons of any given fruit are often longer, or 
could easily be made so bya little care. Peaches, for 
instance, appear in the table as in season from May 
15 to the last of October; this means that the family 
could have fresh peaches from their own orchard all 
that time. As a fact, there are often stray peaches a 
week or twolater. There are sometimes strawberries 
or blackberries or raspberries at Christmas,.or even 
in January. The apples can be kept until fresh ap- 
ples come again. The table grapes of the locality, 
which include all the best European varieties, can be 
kept until the end of the year, but this particular farm 
does not grow many grapes. The loquat is a deli- 
cious sub-acid fruit as large as a plum, growing in 
clusters, and very popular here. Of almonds, the 
farm furnishes soft-shell, hard-shell, and Languedoc; 
of walnuts, the Persian, English, Eastern black, and 
Californian ; there are also Italian chestnuts, butter- 
nuts and filberts, the carob fruit of the Orient, the 
Passiflora edulis, the Japanese quince, which makes 
a delicious jelly, and the fruit of the Jujube plum of 
southern Europe. 

It makes a difference to the housekeeper whether 
the orchard contains only ten kinds of peaches, or fifty 
kinds. With the larger list of varieties, the table 
supply and canned and dried fruit departments are 
far more satisfactory. The rule given a visitor, when 
first taken to the peach-orchard, is: “Choose the ripest 
peach on the sunny side of the tree, and eat only the 
sunny side of the peach ; even then there will be more 
than the family can use.” 

The family garden supplies fresh vegetables the 
year round. The following table will show what any 
farmer’s wife can have, with a little trouble: 

Green peas—February to November. 

New potatoes—January to November. 

Sweet corn—June to December. 

Tomatoes—March to December. 

Beets, turnips, carrots, radishes, celery, lettuce, 
Brussels sprouts, and similar vegetables can be had 
“all the year round,” if the garden is well cared for, 
and sufficiently irrigated in summer. In the closing 
days of December, for instance, the housekeeper can 
depend on green corn, lettuce, radishes, parsnips, 
turnips, celery, salsify, and many other vegetables 


grown in the open ground. ° 
—Charles H. Shinn. 


POTATO SALAD. 

Small potatoes not suitable to cook with larger ones 
should be laid aside and used for salads. Boil them and 
while warm peel and slice thin; chop some parsley, an 
onion, and add to the sliced potatoes; sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and pour over two or three dessert spoonfuls 
of oil, or melted butter can be used, and moisten the whole 
with vinegar. Sliced beet and cucumber can be added to 
the salad, but it must be done before the oil and vinegar 
are mixed with the potatoes. 
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IMPROVING THE MIND. 
AND WHAT HAPPENED WHILE IT WAS BEING DONE. 
F/T} ELEN MARY,” said Sis- 
ter Lucy severely, “I am 
ashamed of you!” 

Now, as Sister Lucy 
was usually either asham- 
ed of me or astonished at 
me, I rescued the baby’s 
fingers from beneath the 
rockers of my sewing 
chair and tied Ellie’s 
apron strings before I an- 
swered. 

* Marian’s apron strings 
always remain tied, Eli- 

nor, and I think yours would if they were properly 
arranged at first, and you were a little less hoydenish.” 

“T tie them for her sometimes at school,” said Ellie, 
with an audacious glance over her shoulder at her 
Aunt Lucy. Ellie always would answer her Aunt 
Lucy back, in spite of many private admonitions. 

Sister Lucy went on in her most admonitory manner. 
“ As I was saying, Helen Mary, I really am ashamed 
of you. You were the brightest girl in the class, and 
your compositions were the pride of the family. And 
after all that, at Mrs. Marshal’s, yesterday, when 
Mrs. Reid talked so beautifully about George Eliot’s 
genius, and then asked you what you were reading 
now, you actually replied, ‘ Swiss Family Robinson !’” 

“Well,” said I, “I really am; with the children, you 
know. Alick can’t read very well for himself yet.” 

“ He ought to,” said his Aunt Lucy severely, and 
if you will believe it, that dreadful boy immediately 
executed a pantomimic war dance behind her chair, 
wirding up with a pretense of scalping her that de- 
lighted Ellie, and then they both escaped from the 
room, giving vent to a defiant whoop as they dashed 
off the piazza. 

Why did those children always act so every time 
their Aunt Lucy came into the house? They behaved 
well enough before other people, as a rule, but she 
seemed to stir up all the latent naughtiness in them. 
Marian and Philip were such model children! They 
glided quietly into the room when company was 
present, and sat down demurely; spoke when they 
were spoken to, and in the politest manner at that. 
They never expressed open admiration of the flowers 
in a caller's bonnet, or asked her how she got into 
her dress, if there were no visible means of fastening. 
Philip never came rushing in with his hair on end, 
and perhaps a big hole in the knee of his stocking 
caused by falling down on the concrete walk. And 
Marian’s apron strings staid tied, her shoe buttons 
staid on, and her bang staid smooth. 

“T really think, Helen Mary, you owe it to yourself 
to attend to your children a little less and to your 
intellect a little more. Alexander and Elinor are 
quite old enough to read for themselves. Elinor 
ought to do all her own mending, and to take care cf 


the baby most of the time.” She rose as the children 
came racing back into the house again. 

“T must go now. It is time for the meeting of the 
society for the instruction of mothers who are also 
wives of workingmen, and I have promised to deliver 
a short address to those who come—not nearly as 
many as ought to come; they ought to be made to 
come. If you did your duty you would go with me, 
Philip and Marian are learning their catechism for 
to-morrow. They have strict orders not to rise from 
the dining-room sofa until I return at tea-time.” And 
with a sweeping glance at my naughty boy and girl 
their Aunt Lucy went on her methodical, sternly up- 
right way. 

Dear me! I felt dreadfully small after she went. 
Lucy found time to do so much of the parish work, 
and to hear all the best lectures and read all the 
books that every one was talking about, and I did 
nothing outside my own family. 

Alick came up behind me and put his arms around 
my neck, laying his face to mine, and brushing out 
my crimps with a dear, destructive little hand. 

““Mamsie, dear,” said the soft, persuasive voice, 
with which old Mary used to say “ Master Alick could 
wile the bird off the bush,’—‘“‘ Mamsie, dear, don’t 
look so sober. I love you lots, mamsie, and I will truly 
try to be good, and remember not to do the things 
that vex you. And don’t make us sit on the sofa and 
learn our catechism all by our lonesomes, will you, 
mamsie? It isa great deal better as we learn it now. 
And we truly know it. Dr. Hollis says we do.” 

The catechism lessons were heard by the rector 
himself; they were very short, and I had been accus- 
tomed on Saturday evening, after tea, to sit down 
with the children, and go over the questions and an- 
swers with them and talk a little about the meaning. 
They liked it, and so did I. and it seemed somehow 
to help them feel ready for Sunday. after all the wild 
frolic of the Saturday holiday. 

But perhaps I helped the children too much. Per- 
haps the time to “turn them off,” as the saying is, 
had really come. I had hated to give up all my own 
reading, and drop behind in everything, and I used 
to repine over it and feel a little ill-used sometimes. 

But since old Mary, whose wise service had carried 
me over the difficulties,of my first housekeeping, had 
given up work and gone away to live with a niece, [ 
had not had very efficient help. Just now I had quite 
a young girl, strong and good-natured, but slow and 
blundering, and no help at all with the children, al- 
though she was fond of them. It was all I could do 
to leave baby with her for an occasional call, and as 
for making a round of them, or attending gatherings 
of any sort, it was not to be thought of. 

I read to the children much more than I read to my- 
self. The library was not free, and we had only one 
subscription, and there were so many books the chil- 
dren were eager for. I enjoyed it, too. I liked 
“What Katy Did,” and “Nelly’s Silver Mine,” and 
ever so many more, as much as they did, only I was 
not keeping up with other people. I began to 
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think Sister Lucy was right, and it was time for a 
radical reform. I thought so still more when, early 
in the next week, Mrs. Marshal came in to know if I 
would not join the new reading club. It was to meet 
at the houses of the members on Saturday afternoons, 
and read and discuss various works of various authors. 
She told me who had already promised to join. Sis- 
ter Lucy, of course; “ Mrs. Musgrave is so very ener- 
getic, she finds time for everything /” said Mrs. Mar- 
shal enthusiastically. 

They were nearly all ladies, unmarried, or not 
housekeeping, and boarding at the Linden House, 
which was qui‘? a fashionable hotel. The gentlemen 
were mostly professional men, who could be at liberty 
after four o’clock, and the hours were from four till six. 

I demurred at the day as being rather inconvenient 
for me, with the care of my children; but Mrs. Mar- 
shal was so sure that everybody ought to have all the 
cares and labors of the week well out of the way by 
that time, and “the intellectual feast would be such 
a lovely close to the week, and prepare one so sweetly 
for the Sunday,” that I promised to attend the first 
meeting at her house on the next Saturday. I really 
wished to go. The people I would meet were bright 
and congenial, and I knew I should enjoy the read- 
ings and the discussions. 

When I mentioned it to Stephen (my husband’s 
name is Stephen), who happened to be at home just 
then, he said, “ Well, I suppose you know best how 
much time you have, and how much you can do.” 
He was a drummer for a shoe firm, and his route took 
him far west for long absences, so I was much alone 
with my children. He did not like it, but there was 
no present help for it. 

Stephen had grown up from errand boy to head 
salesman in the store where, as it descended from 
father to son, all properly regulated Brownthorpe 
families had bought their shoes since shoes were sold 
in Brownthorpe. But the senior partner, known and 
loved and trusted of all men, was old and in failing 
health, and, having no son, had left the business very 
much to his nephew, the junior partner. And the 
junior partner had dabbled in stocks until, one day, 
he drove out of town, and, after disposing of his smart 
buggy and fine “gentleman’s driving horse” at a 
sales stable, had been last seen buying a ticket for 
the populous city of Nobody-knows-where, the me- 
tropolis where his kind most do congregate. And 
after the senior partner’s funeral, and a subscription 
of the business men had established his widow in the 
Old Ladies’ Home, there was no more work in Brown- 
thorpe for Stephen. And although Sister Lucy had 
her opinion of drummers, and was sure that those 
who were not burned up in hotel fires or killed in 
railroad accidents were merely spared for repentance, 
still Stephen was very glad to get his present situa- 
tion, since better might not be. 

I joined the reading club and found it pleasant and 
profitable, although I had to put the children off more 
than I really liked. They always made profuse prom- 
ises of being good, and of taking care of baby, and it 


did seem as if I ought to be able to leave home for 
two hours once a week, after being “tied to” the 
children so many years; for Alick was ten now, and 
everybody who has three children knows what it is 

But the two hours were not all of the time involved, 
for, of course, I had to read upa little beforehand, 
and to do that I had to get books from the library, to 
the dismay of the children when they found the sup- 
ply of their favorite literature cut off. 

Once or twice I ventured a remark or two in the 
discussions which followed the reading, and the re- 
marks were well received by people whose good opin- 
ion I was glad to have. And once I read something 
from Ruskin, as everybody was expected to read in 
turn, and I was complimented on my reading, which 
I found pleasant. There really was a good deal of 
flattery, for, when people said pleasant things to one 
it was only civil to say some in return when there was 
opportunity. And then, in an evil hour, I consented 
to prepare a paper on something that had been read. 
I was flattered at being asked, and I worked hard at 
my essay in the evenings, making the children learn 
their lessons alone, hardening my heart, and telling 
them, as we do tell children when we make them do 
disagreeable things, that it was for their good. 

On the whole, the children had rather deteriorated 
during my period of self-improvement. Ellie had 
torn every dress she owned except her very best, and 
the baby had:caught a dreadful cold from being made 
to sit on the grass so much while his brother and 
sister were playing tag in the yard. And Alick played 
marbles for “keeps,” and picked up more slang 
phrases than | had known to exist. 

I was tired and half sick of the whole affair before 
my essay was done. I was getting behind with home 
duties, and felt that I must give more time to the 
children, especially since in the catechism class, on 
the previous Sunday, Ellie had assured the rector, in 
her high, clear tones, that she was “to believe in the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and to walk 
in the same all the days of her life,” and then, as if 
that were not enormity enough, she had giggled, 
drawing her shoulders up to her ears in a way for 
which she had often and often been chidden. I knew 
that Dr. Hollis would fully understand that it was the 
nervousness caused by her blunder that made her do 
it, but Other People! Dear me! 

Well, after this one Saturday, I would not try to go 
every time, but would ask them to meet at my house, 
and after that I would only listen, without taking my 
precious home time to prepare anything. 

So I salved my conscience, and read my paper on 
the appointed Saturday, and walked home with my 
head in the air, and my cheeks pink with gratified 
vanity—walked home to find the neighbors, and a 
doctor, and a smell of ether in the house, and Kath- 
leen wailing in the kitchen, with her head wrapped 
in her apron. For, on that Saturday, when I felt 
lifted to a very high summit of intellectual glory, my 
bonny Alick came to grief. And it happened in this 
wise: Our schools in Brownthorpe were fairly good 
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trained superintendent, who could give his whole time 
to the work, much as we should have liked to do it; 
but at the annual town meeting the best men worked 
hard for as large an appropriation as possible, which 
was, in the main, intelligently expended. The teach- 
ers were bright young women, who improved them- 
selves by attendance upon teachers’ conventions and 
summer schools of instruction, and every such means 
that came in their way. And then everybody “took 
an interest.” At the public examinations all the 
mothers turned out and sat the afternoon through, 
and there was always a respectable sprinkling of 
fathers. For, naturally, when his girl, clad in her 
pretty Sunday gown and her newest sash and hair 
ribbon, was going to recite “‘ The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,” or his boy, refreshing to see, in his immacu- 
late collar and resplendent tie, was going to declaim 
“How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix,” the business man left affairs to his clerks a 
little while to listen. And when the teacher saw him 
come in, and stand, hat in hand, in the attitude of a 
man who has only a few moments at his disposal, she 
called up his child as soon as might be, and after the 
recitation was over, he inclined his ear graciously to 
the whispered compliments of other visitors, and tip- 
toed his way out, with a glow in his heart good for a 
man to have. And children encompassed thus by 


the encouragement of all the best people in town, 
learn a great deal, and take pride in good lessons 


and good behavior. 

When the Church of the Pinnacle got its new min- 
ister, he was paid the compliment usually paid to 
Brownthorpe ministers, and placed on the school 
board. He was a man of imposing presence, pos- 
sessed of a sonorous voice, with very English and im- 
pressive side whiskers, and he always wrote his name 
in full, “Bildad Boanerges Batterson.” He was a 
good man and sincere, though of an austere manner, 
and very intellectual. The Pinnacle people quite 
plumed themselves over us of St. Faith, and the de- 
scendants of the original settlers who worshiped at 
Mt.Carmel. Being a middle-aged bachelor, of course 
he knew how young people should be governed. He 
introduced many new methods, excellent, doubtless, in 
themselves, if he had gone slowly and given teachers 
and scholars time to get accustomed to one new idea 
before he confused it with another. But as matters 
stood, his plans were not always easy to carry out by 
teachers untrained to them, however willing they 
might be, and the scholars began to have a sense of 
being driven rather than led. Then he raised the 
standard of marking, so that the scholars at the head 
did not make so good a showing as usual, while those 
who had jogged comfortably along in the middle 
found themselves at the foot, and those who had been 
last were out of the race altogether. Then, if a child 
fell below the new standard at the monthly examina- 
tion, the parent got a notice by mail to that effect, 
written on the thinnest of paper, with the blackest of 
ink, and the stubbiest of pens, and signed by the 


chairman of the board, the aforesaid Bildad Boaner- 
ges Batterson. 

It really did not amount to much, except to empha- 
size an unpleasant fact. For, of course, if parents 
were doing their duty by their child, he had brought 
home his papers and had been helped to find the 
reason of his errors, and had been encouraged or 
chidden, as the case required. But it looked busi- 
ness-like, and as though the new head of affairs were 
a very progressive man indeed. But to a sensitive 
child (and backward children are often extremely 
sensitive) it was humiliation unspeakable, leaving be- 
hind it a sting whose memory would hurt years after- 
ward, as things done and said to children do hurt. 

Now, my Alick got on well in everything but spell- 
ing. Ellie spelled by nature, as girls often do, the 
word apparently rising in bodily form before her 
when she wanted it. But Alick rolled all over the 
floor and wore out his knickerbockers and his spell- 
ing book while firmly fixing in his head some totally 
wrong combination of letters. So I had been used 
to go over the lesson with him, calling his attention 
to silent letters, or words pronounced alike but spelled 
differently. But now I had “turned him off,” and he 
had gone from bad to worse, and come to wreck en- 
tirely on the written examination. And coming home 
from the post office with one of those dreadful notices 
in his pocket, and his hat pulled down over his 
abashed eyes, he had been knocked down by a care- 
lessly driven team, and his leg was broken, and his 
dear face scratched and disfigured. 

They had not been able to find me at first, for the 

elady at whose house we were to meet had been sum- 

moned away, and having made hasty arrangements 
for our reception elsewhere, had left her servant to 
tell us, and she, having done so, went her ways, lock- 
ing the house behind her. 

“Oh, mamsie, how I wanted you,” wailed Alick, 
going off into hysterical sobs. Before morning he 
was out of his head, moaning constantly over his dis- 
grace at school. 

On the following Monday night the renowned Hotel 
Magnifico, which had a national reputation, was 
burned, with loss of life and all its attendant horrors. 
Stephen was due in that western city that very night, 
and he always stopped at the Magnifico. The wires 
in the vicinity were crushed and cut, and telegraphic 
communication temporarily cut off. We heard noth- 
ing, and what should I do? What could I do? 

As I wrung my hands and moaned aloud that I 
could not bear it, Sister Lucy and Dr. Hollis came in 
together. Sister Lucy did her duty by me at once. 

* Helen Mary,” said sie, “I am astonished at you. 
With your child a cripple for life and your husband 
undoubtedly dead, and so much depending on you, 
how can you give way in this childish manner? 
Where is your Christian fortitude ?” 

But dear Dr. Hollis, who had known me all my life, 
put her aside and took both my hands in his. 

* Dear child, of course you cannot bear it. How 
should you? God never meant any human heart to 
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bear such a burden. Let me help you to lay it where 
it belongs, and where it can be borne.” 

And he prayed, not that my child might be made 
whole, not that I might see my husband’s face again, 
but only that the infinite compassion and loving kind- 
ness might enfold me and mine; and I was sustained 
and comforted. Sister Lucy said, afterwards, that she 
hoped Dr. Hollis was not getting lax, but she was sure 
that prayer was not in the prayer book, and who knew 
all the prayers in their proper order if not she? 

In due time came the usual letter from Stephen, in 
which he alluded to the postal card he had scrawled 
me as he left the city, immediately after the fire, writ- 
ing rather than wiring, because of the confusion and 
difficulty of telegraphing. 

The delivery clerk at the local post office said he 
had delivered the mail to Philip. And Philip, being 
interrogated, confessed that, while crossing the bridge 
with Bruffie McCafferty to see the latter’s new pink- 
eyed rabbit, the card had blown from his hand into 
the water and floated out of his reach. And having 
been forbidden to cross the bridge to the tenement- 
house quarter on the other side, and being espe- 
cially under orders to have nothing to do with happy- 
go-lucky Bruffie McCafferty, he had been afraid to 
tell of his mishap, being, of course, ignorant of the 
important nature of the missive. He was frightened 
and sorry beyond expression, and when his mother 
brought him to make his confession, what could I do 
but take the sobbing little culprit into my arms and 
kiss the tear-swollen face, and assure him with all the 
comforting words I could think of, that he had not 
indelibly and irretrievably disgraced himself, but 
might still hope to be good and truthful and happy? 

Well, we weathered it at last, and Alick was not a 
cripple. Old Mary heard of it, and came to me with 
her loving service. And when my boy was better and 
wanted to be amused during the long hours when he 
must lie still, I did my best to make his geography a 
living reality to him, and with the help of a word-game 
to bring order out of the chaos of the spelling book. 

And I believe that the time to “turn the children 
off” never comes while they are under the home roof, 
and not even after they leave it, if they are accessible. 
I believe that the home should be, and may be, the 
place to which they instinctively turn with every joy 
and every trouble, to write itif they cannot tell it. 

I often have Marian and Philip with me now. They 
like to come for the readings and the lessons, for Sister 
Lucy is often absent from home as a delegate to state 
and national conventions of various organizations, for, 
while in our domestic little town many are glad to 
pack boxes for benevolent purposes and to give the 
cheer of helpful words, there are few who can leave 
home to attend the gatherings. But Sister Lucy prides 
herself on having all her affairs in such systematic 
order that she can go at any time to do her duty by 
her fellow-beings in the cause of temperance, or re- 
form, or rescue. Sister Lucy is a very remarkable 
woman, as anybody in Brownthorpe will bear witness. 

—H. Annette Poole. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
LETTER WRITING. 
HoMeE DUTIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

N Goop HOvsEKEEPING we 
are told of the best ways to 
perform the various duties 
appertaining to home and 
social life, and isn’t it equally 
desirable to thoroughly un- 
derstand the externals of 
“Letter Writing,” that our 
missives to our friends may 
be in good taste, proving 
that we are conversant with 

! the rules of etiquette in that 
as well as in other matters? Letter writing is of great 
antiquity, and the sending of letters by post was origi- 
nally established by the Roman emperors for the 
“safe and speedy transmission of public documents,” 
and in modern Europe by Louis XI of France for the 
same purpose. In England the first approach to a 
regular postal system was in the time of Charles I. 
Stamps for letters were first used, and only tempora- 
rily, in France, in time of Louis XIV; different de- 
vices were afterwards tried in Spain and Sweden ; but 
to Rowland Hill we are indebted for the postal re- 
form, which was first put in operation in England in 
1840, and first used in the United Stated in 1847. 

Two values only were at first issued—five cents 
and ten cents, bearing, respectively, the portraits of 
Franklin and Washington. In 1851 they were with- 
drawn and those of lesser values introduced—one 


“cent and three cents; and now we send a letter all 


over the United States for two cents, and may enjoy 
the ever-ready postal card. 

In writing a letter we first select our stationery, pen 
and ink, for we will not be guilty of using a lead pencil. 
Most people will agree in pronouncing the crossed- 
barred, plaided and many-colored stationery some- 
what in vogue as being in questionable taste, and 
very trying tothe eyes. For myself, I prefer thick, 
creamy-white paper, a steel pen and black ink. 

Every letter should be carefully and distinctly 
written. Noone has aright to inflict on another an 
illegibly written missive, it being the height of ego- 
tism to assume that a communication will be of suffi- 
cient interest to the recipient for him to be willing to 
make a study of it. To be sure, many of the great 
writers and poets wrote execrable hands, but some al- 
lowance is to be made for the “eccentricity of genius.” 
Many persons claim toread the character from the 
chirography of an individual. It would seem, cer- 
tainly, that the graceful flowing lines of one, the stiff, 
straight words of another, and firm open hand of a 
third, must belong to people as different from each 
other as the penmanships. In the British Museum I 
saw an autograph of Queen Elizabeth. It was an 
impressive signature, and legible—the initial E being 
very large, and the rest an awkward scrawl, finished 
off and underscored by a bold flourish, the whole 
more readily suggesting her majesty’s habit of box- 
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seem that the subscription “ Yours in haste” has no 
place in the model letter. 

It is interesting to read the subscriptions of dif- 
ferent people famous in letters. Here is one of 
Goldsmith’s: “I am, dear sir, with the greatest 


ing the ear of an offending courtier, than her knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin, of which her tutors were 
so proud. 

Blots and erasures indicate carelessness and haste, 
which are no compliment to the receiver of the letter, 


and should, on that account, be avoided, as well as for 
the credit of the writer. 

It is understood that we should spell correctly, even 
if we have to write with a dictionary at our elbow—for 
although it may not be an accomplishment to spell 
well, it is certainly a disgrace to spell poorly. 

Great attention should be given to punctuation, 
for the proper distribution of those small characters 
makes a vast difference in the import of the letter. 
To insure a model letter, every word should be 
written in full, even the word “and” instead of the 
character &, also words expressing numbers rather 
than the figures. When the number refers to money, 
it is proper to use both. 

All letters should be headed and dated; the date 
embracing not only the day of the month, but the 
year in which they are written. 

As for the address, circumstances must guide the 
writer, there being many different forms to choose 
from, but when it is written we place a comma and 
proceed. In looking over a large number of Dr. 
Franklin’s letters, however, I noticed that the ad- 
dress was invariably followed by acolon. It isa 
great thing to say what we have to say in a letter and 
close, but when we write from a sense of duty, or be- 
cause we must, it is not so easy. Letters of which 


the one-half consists in apologies for not writing 
before, and the other half in regrets at not being 
able to write more at this time, hoping you will ex- 
cuse the poor ink or pen, as the case may be, and 
write soon, are not uncommon, but they are not 


models. Of course, some latitude may be allowed, 
and the correspondence need not be as concise as 
some letters we have read of; for instance, a mother 
addressing her absent son wrote: ‘“ Dear John, come 
home; ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss’ ”’; to which 
the dutiful son, taking his cue from his fond parent, 
made reply: “Dear mother, come here. ‘A sitting 
hen never gets fat.’” Again, a merchant wishing to 
inquire of his agent in a distant city what was going 
on, wrote simply an interrogation point (?) There 
being nothing to tell, the agent, thinking to follow in 
the steps of his employer answered by a cipher (0), 
which we may safely pronounce the briefest corre- 
spondence on record. 

There are as many forms of subscriptions as ad- 
dress. Among the most common are: “Yours in 
haste,” ‘Your obedient servant,” ‘“ Yours truly,” 
etc. Fora business letter I object to “ Yours truly,” 
for what more can you be to a person than ¢ru/y his 
or hers; whereas if you write, “ Your obedient ser- 
vant,” you have at your own option the sort and 
amount of service you may choose to pay. It is not a 
compliment to a friend when you subscribe yourself 
“in haste,’”’ and a business letter, one would think, 
should not be hurriedly written; therefore, it would 


esteem and respect, your most obedient humble 
servant, Oliver Goldsmith.” And this from Barry 
Cornwall : ** Although I can scarcely write, I am able 
to say in conclusion, that Iam, very sincerely yours, 
B. W. Proctor.”” Macaulay often subscribed himself, 
* T have the honor to be, dear sir, your faithful ser- 
vant, T. B. Macaulay.” And this from Washington 
Irving: “I am, my dearsir, very sincerely and faith- 
fully your obliged friend, Washington Irving.” 

In signing one’s name toa letter it is advisable 
that the whole name be written, or at least enough of 
it to insure its finding its way back to the writer in 
case it gets tothe Dead Letter Office. This being 
done, a letter should be ready for the envelope; but 
with some writers the gist is still to come in a post- 
script. It isalibelous saying that no lady can dis- 
patch a letter without one. We all know the old 
story of the lady who, having agreed to write toa 
gentleman in refutation of this theory, did write a 
nice long letter and signed her name; then, being 
filled with satisfaction at her achievement, naively 
added, “‘ P. S.—Didn’t I tell you I could do it?” 

It is not elegant to cross-write a letter, beside 
leaving your correspondent to wonder whether it was 
the extra postage or the new sheet of paper you were 
intent on saving. To acquire a correct style, it is 
well to revise and rewrite; thought and reflection 
before writing would, however, sometimes obviate 
the necessity, thus saving time, labor and material. 

To direct a letter properly, place a period after 
every abbreviation, a comma after the surname and 
city, and a period after the name of the state. For- 
merly it was not thought polite to direct an epistle to 
a gentleman without either a prefix or an affix to his 
name, but now, if you choose to send a letter to plain 
John Smith, you are quite justifiable inso doing. It 
seems a very simple thing to direct a letter in a 
proper manner, but from the statistics of the Dead 
Letter Office, for a recent year, it may be seen that 
it is not always done. This report shows the whole 
number of letters received there to have been 
3.542 494; without address, 6.945 ; misdirected, 69.797 ; 
held for postage, 307.559; and that brings us to the 
postage-stamp. The proper place for this is on the 
upper right-hand corner of the envelope, and the 
envelope should correspond with the paper inside. 

If the writer has any suspicion that his letter is 
overweight, it is safe to weigh it or to add another 
stamp by way of assurance, not leaving his corre- 
spondent to do so before he can enjoy the pleasure 
in store for him. In asking information of any kind 
by letter, it is well to enclose a stamp ora stamped 
and directed envelope for the answer, thus causing 
as little trouble as possib!e to the correspondent of 
whom the favor is requested. 

—Caroline Banting. 
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OOFFEE. 

How SoME “OTHER FoLKs"’ MAKE IT. 

 F all countries in the 
. world, Arabia is the 
one where the fine art 
(so to speak) of coffee- 
making ought to be 
best understood. For 
is it not the home of 
the delicious Mocha? 
—that coffee beyond 
all others, indeed the 
only kind, according 
to some writers, that 
deserves the name. 

A traveler, William 
Perry Fogg, devotes 
an interesting page 
to the subject in his 
book with the fascinating title, “The Land of the 
Arabian Nights.” To begin with, he says that coffee 
has so important a place in the domestic economy 
that to a favorite servant is assigned the duty of pre- 
paring and pouring it, as a special choice service in 
which no other person has a part. His account is 
substantially as follows: First a large coffeepot about 
two-thirds filled with water is placed near enough to 
the fire to heat gradually while the green berries are 
being made ready. Two or three handfuls are drop- 
ped into “an open iron ladle” over a charcoal fire. 
They “crackle, redden, and smoke a little,” but are 
hardly allowed to brown ; and at the right stage are 
pounded in a mortar “till they are coarsely broken 
but not reduced to powder.” Meanwhile, the water 
in the coffeepot, which has begun to boil, is poured 
into a smaller one, and the coffee is put in. “ A few 
aromatic seeds or saffron are added,” and it is 
“gently boiled for a few minutes,” then strained 
through fibres of the inner bark of the palm, fixed in 
the spout for that purpose. It is served very hot, 
without sugar, “in small cups which are never more 
than half filled.” “It is etiquette to sip but a single 
mouthful, and return the cup to be refilled.” 

Mr. Bridgman, the artist, in his “ Winters in Alge- 
ria,” tells what he knows about the making of coffee in 
that country. There, too, it is browned when wanted 
and pounded in a mortar, instead of being ground; 
“the powder is mixed in a thick paste (a good quan- 
tity of ambergris being added), a small spoonful of 
which is put into the little coffeepot containing hot 
water; sugar is put in at the same time, and the 
whole is allowed to boil up three different times be- 
fore serving.” It is muddy, but ‘“ when well made 
all the aroma is there, and the dregs settle in a short 
time.” It is served “ boiling hot.” 

Housekeepers will observe a few points which are 
worth heeding—that the green berries are browned 
just before using, that they are pounded, and that 
the coffee is put into the hot water, contrary to our 
custom of pouring on the water. 


But what can one say to aromatic seeds, saffron, and 
—ambergris? Mr. Fogg thought his Mocha delicate 
in flavor, and the artist in Algeria speaks of the aroma. 

Singular though it seems, in the north of Europe, 
even in Lapland, coffee is the favorite beverage ; and 
instead of flavoring salt is often added. According 
to Du Chaillu, the Lapps are great coffee-drinkers, 
“the coffeekettle being constantly on the fire.’ At 
a fair he attended, there was plenty of it for sale, hot 
and good, and “well salted,” at three cents a cup. 
He found it everywhere, and the cups were always 
filled to overflowing, “so as not to seemstingy.” At 
one place the woman who was serving him took some 
sugar from a chest, where it was evidently stored 
away as a luxury, “cracked it with her little teeth,” 
and dropped it in. 

Throughout Scandinavia the people seemed to have 
had coffee in the house ready for a guest. It was 
always excellent, often delicious, notwithstanding 
the salt. It was always offered, even urged upon 
him, and he was almost ill sometimes from drinking 
so much—ten or fifteen cups a day. Frequently the 
women began to roast coffee as soon as he arrived, 
and the coffeekettle was placed over the fire. On 
one occasion he speaks of the dried fish skin that was 
put in to clarify it; and it was served to him in a 
** queer-shaped little silver cup,” which was an heir- 
loom, with a graceful silver spoon, older than the 
cup; and as it was not clean, the girl who waited on 
him hcked off the dried milk on it, and so washed it 
with “her little red tongue.” 

In a certain philosophical journal a distinguished 
professor once gave the result of his experiments. 
He found that in browning coffee there should be two 
processes. First the raw berries should be exposed 
to the heat of a gentle fire in an open pan, until they 
turned yellow; then they should be broken, and 
shaken in a revolving cylinder over a hotter fire until 
they had lost one-fifth part of their original weight 
and become of a bright chocolate color. At the mo- 
ment when needed for use they should be ground toa 
powder; and again two processes were necessary. 
First the quantity of water to be used should be 
divided into two equal parts. One should be put on 
the coffee cold and allowed to come to a boil, then 
poured off and set aside, while the grounds were being 
boiled three minutes in the other part, which was 
added at boiling heat. Then, to conclude, the two 
liquids were poured together—and you had aromatic 
coffee, with medicinal qualities, made on scientific 
principles. 

Another scientist says one thing is essential, 
namely, that the proportion should be one-half an 
ounce of coffee ta a cupful of six fluid ounces of 
water for each cup of the infusion. 

Fancy the busy housekeeper, who has no servant, 
attending to her coffee-making in obedience to these 
rules! Meanwhile the world moves on, and there is 
a good deal of delicious coffee made and drank, with- 
out regard to salt or saffron, ambergris or science. 

—Amanda B. Harris. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


For THE HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


For the Husband. 
FIRST. 

AM the source of many an unhappy marriage, 
“says the mighty dollar,” therefore, shalt thou 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
thy wife concerning her pecuniary allowance, 

immediately upon entering the matrimonial ranks. 


SECOND. 

Thou shalt not make thy wife’s duties burdensome 
by comparing her cooking and household manage- 
ment to thy mother’s, for every true wife doeth the 
best that she possibly can. 


THIRD. 

Thou shalt not take thy wife to account for short- 
comings, but overlook slight failings, and bear pa- 
tiently with faults, as thou wouldst that the Lord thy 
God did unto thine own weakness. 


FourRrH. 

Remember that thy wife is assisting thee very ma- 
terially (financially) by being maid of all work, house- 
keeper, seamstress, nurse andcook. Six days shalt 
thou overlook unavoidable delays and mishaps 
(which annoy thy good wife as much as they do thee), 
and every seventh day thou shalt allow her to rest 
from arduous household duties and enjoy thy cheer- 
ful companionship. 

FIFTH. 

Honor thy wife with thy implicit confidenée in 
all things, that she may counsel and advise thee, 
and lend her assistance over hard places in time 
of trouble. 

SIXTH. 

Thou shalt not kill thy wife’s respect for thee by 
doing those things which would grieve thee if done 
by her. 

SEVENTH. 

Thou shalt not commit the great error of being 
ashamed to apologize to thy wife, and thou shalt 
always do unto her as thou wouldst that she should 


do unto thee. 
EIGHTH. 


Thou shalt not steal happy moments from thy wife 
by parting from her in anger, but “ forgive and for- 
get,” and avoid the quarrels which are the greatest 
destroyers of matrimonial bliss. 


NINTH. 
Thou shalt not bear ill will against thy wife without 
just cause, but shalt at all times permit her to defend 
herself. 
TENTH. 

Thou shalt not covet the pleasures of the club, nor 
any other entertainment where thy wife must be ex- 
cluded, but find comfort and enjoyment in the bosom 
of thine own family, whom it is thy duty to love 
cherish and make happy. 


For the Wife. 
FIRST. 
“T am a great barrier to perfect matrimonial har- 
mony,” says Quick Temper; thou shalt, therefore, 
either make every effort to get me thoroughly under 


control, or be sure thy husband doth not possess the 


same unfortunate trait. 


SLCOND. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any evil imagina- 
tions concerning thy husband (being jealous and 
suspicious), for thou canst never be truly happy with- 
out placing implicit confidence and trust in him. 

THIRD. 

Thou shalt not take for granted that matrimony is 
the chief end of woman's existence, and thou re- 
quirest no further knowledge and cultivation, but, 
rather, keep thyself thoroughly posted upon all in- 
teresting topics, and endeavor in every way to retain 
thy husband’s admiration and respect. 

FOURTH. 

Remember, it is the wife’s first duty to please her 
husband. Six days shalt thou labor as a good cook, 
a tidy housewife and a cheerful companion, to satisfy 
thy husband, and every seventh day thou shalt strive 
to make the happiest in his existence. 

FIFTH. 

Honor thy husband and spend not thy days upon 
earth in brooding over his faults, but count up his 
good qualities, and see what a blessing he will become 
to thee, and what a happy and contented wife thou 


shalt be. 
SIXTH. 


Thou shalt not kill his affections by being un- 
sympathizing in his troubles, or expecting too much 
lovemaking. 

SEVENTH. 


Thou shalt not commit the error of restricting thy 
husband in his own home. Let him do as he pleases, 
and do thou thy utmost to make home the most 
charming spot on earth to him, where he will forget 
business cares and worldly troubles, and where he 
will find comfort, peace and genuine happiness. 


EIGHTH. 
Thou shalt not steal from thy husband his respect 
for thee by becoming less attentive to dress and 
manners than during courtship. 


NINTH. 

Thou shalt not bear tales to others concerning thy 
husband’s actions and family affairs, nor unveil his 
shortcomings to a third person. 


TENTH. 

Thou shalt not covet luxuries, which may bring thy 
husband to financial difficulties or, perhaps, ruin; nor 
social pleasures, which thy husband doth not enjoy; 
nor mission work, which causeth thee to neglect thy 
household duties, for home is woman’s sphere, and 
here, in blissful communion and happiness with hus- 
band and children, should lie her chief duties and 


pleasures. 
—E. £. H. 
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ONLY A BUNDLE OF SORAPS. 


“1 lift the latch with reverence, and slowly pass within ; 
1 part the curtains noiselessly, to let the light peep in ; 
The sunshine streams across the floor, where silence reigns supreme, 
While in this hall of memory I walk as in a dream.”’ 
WAS just seventeen—a year 
older than you are now, 
child—when I went to my 
first ball; and well do I re- 
member the brocaded white 
satin that I wore, with its 
queer, short little bodice, 
cut modestly low, sleeves 
_ reaching to the elbow, ter- 
.\\ minating in a fall of soft 
\ thread lace. This lace, 
ro with the ring I gave you 
years ago, was sent from London to your great grand- 
mother, as part of her wedding trousseau. A string 
of milk-white pearls I wore around my neck, and on 
my high-heeled slippers were the silver buckles now 
valued as heirlooms in the family.” 

“Oh! how pretty you must have looked, grandma, 
dressed in such lovely clothes,” and at the compli- 
ment, the fair, faded cheek took on for amoment a 
rosy, girlish tinge. In her old age, my grandmother 
was still a handsome, stately dame. 

I was, and had always been, a favorite grandchild. 
I never tired sitting at her side, hearing over and over 
again the story of her youth, of the happy hours spent 
in the old Virginia country home, known for miles 
around as Curdistan, the ancestral home of the Curds, 
within whose walls was dispensed such royal hospi- 
tality. But most of all I enjoyed the descriptions 
of the parties and balls—of the beautiful dresses 
worn by the belles of that period. Tome, asimple 
village girl, totally unused to the “ pomps and vanities 
of this wicked world,” it was like a glimpse into fairy 
land, and when the dear old lady described, for the 
dozenth time, the peach-blossom satin, with its quilted 
petticoat of sheeny white, I exclaimed : 

“Grandma, why didn’t you save pieces of all those 
pretty things to show to your grandchildren?” 

Then and there, I determined that my grandchil- 
dren should never have the ungratified longing to 
see their grandmother’s finery that I had had, and 
forthwith I began to keep a bundle of the pieces of 
my dresses. Storeroom cannot always be given to 
the old cast-off finery, with which is often associated 
so many pleasant memories, but the wedding gown, 
the bridal vail, slippers, gloves and flowers, should 
be reverently put away and carefully kept. In after 
years, when the soft white satin has become yellow 
with time, the silver buckles rusty with age, and the 
dead roses have lost their scent, some sweet, fair girl 
will take them out tenderly, one by one, stroke them 
lovingly, and say, “ These were ray mother’s.” 

Years ago, when a little baby girl came into my 
home and life, I said, “I will save scraps of all of her 
dresses to show her when she is grown.” 


The foundation was a piece of the christening robe, 
and attached to it was a tiny bit of the delicate em- 
broidery. Then followed pieces of the first short 
dresses, cross-barred muslins, corded piques and soft 
mulls, each rolled up with its distinctive trimming. 

After the little toddler had been promoted to 
colored dresses, there came next in her bundle, delicate 
prints, cambrics, percales and linen lawns, with hair- 
lined stripes, tiny dots and pinhead checks, in the 
baby colors of pink and blue. Among these earlier 
dresses can be found two pieces of six-cent calico, 
one with a tiny figure in brown, on a background of 
white, the other of pink, onasimilar ground. Rolled 
up with each was ascrap of Grecian bordering with 
which the garments were trimmed. In nothing can I 
so perfectly recall the looks of the winsome baby as 
in those little calico wrappers, as she sat at table, in 
her high chair, and in her imperious little way 
ordered her “‘ breakpus.” 

In later years came pretty ginghams and seer- 
suckers for school wear in summer, with cashmeres, 
and Scotch plaids for winter. The first party dress 
was of soft cream-white albatross, made in a simple, 
childish way, a silk cord lacing both bodice and 
sleeves. 

A pretty pink tarletan with its six short skirts, 
which had been worn during dancing-school days, 
atachildren’s Butterfly Ball, next found a place in 
this priceless bundle—as I look at it I can see the 
little, pink-robed figure, as she tripped through the 
difficult steps of the graceful ‘ Rose” dance, coquet- 
tishly turning, first to the right and then to the left, 
the wreath of pale pink roses she carried in her hand. 

‘Lhe last piece that I caressingly wound around the 
bundle—it’s a big one now—was of soft India linen. 
Pinned to it was a scrap of the fine all-over em- 
broidery of which I fashioned the yoke. A pale, 
wide blue surah sash gave to the pretty dress the 
finishing touch, adding tone, as well. Such was the 
simple, modest costume worn by forty “sweet girl 

graduates,” who, with their ribbon-tied diplomas in 
hand, are now “out of school life, into life’s school.” 

The idea has been carried out to the letter, and I 
have in my precious bundle, reminders of all the 
years of her young life, around which crowd so many 
tender thoughts and loving memories of babyhood, 
childhood, and young maidenhood. 


—Annie Curd. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DESIOOATED POTATOES. 

A new industry is being developed in some portions 
of Australia, and perhaps elsewhere, in the desicca- 
tion or drying of potatoes. It is really not a very new 
thing in principle, as the practice of drying apples, 
pumpkins, and some other fruits, has been known 
longer than the records of man reveal; but the dry- 
ing of potatoes seems to be a new departure. All of 
the moisture is extracted, by a process which is not 
made public, and five pounds of the raw fruit will 
yield one pound of the sliced and finished product. 
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GROCERY “TASTERS.” 
PICK NG AND STEALING EXEMPLIFIED. 

HERE is a peculiar temptation 
which comes to housekeepers, 
and through them “ passes on” 
in a pernicious way, which I 
can best indicate and illustrate 
by a pathetic little incident of 
my childhood. My gentle, 
just mother was dead, and I 
was cared for by a housekeeper 
who meant to be “just,” but 
was uncultivated, indiscrimin- 
ating, and “ hard.” One Satur- 
day evening I went to the 
grocery store with her. I re- 
member that it was crowded, 
clerks were busy, and we had 

to wait a good while. I watched the people, and 

saw that the ladies moved about here and there, tast- 
ing this and that, sometimes by themselves and some- 
times while the clerk was taking their order. 

My companion talked with one and another friend ; 
and, so, I, a trustworthy child, was allowed to wander 
about without close watching. I, too, tasted this 
and that, and enjoyed it, with no sense of doing 
wrong. At last I went up toa bin of nuts and took 
a little handful—eight perhaps—and put them into 
my pocket. Soon after we went home. 

As soon as we got there, I called my younger 
sister, got ahammer and flatiron, and boldly sat down 
to crack my nuts. The sound brought our nurse. 

“Where did you get those nuts?” she said. 

“Out of the bin at the store.” 

“Did the grocer give them to you?” 

In spite of this “easy way out” which my quick 
little mind saw, I honestly replied, “ No; I took them.” 

“You bad, wicked child! Don’t you know you are 
a thief?” 

“No; I aint a thief—everybody takes things !”’ 

“Everybody takes things? Hear the child! What 
do you mean ?” 

“Why,” I said, “ I saw all the ladies going around 
tasting things. And the man saw them, too, and he 
didn’t say a word!” . 

This was a “ poser ”’ for her, but she went on, “ Did 
the man see you take those nuts ?” 

No.” 

“Did you see any of the ladies take a handful of 
nuts?” 

No.” (How was I to know, poor child, that per- 
haps it was only because they did not wish for nuts !) 

**Then you are a thief. Give me those nuts, and 
on Monday morning you will go to the store with me, 
put those nuts back and tell :he grocer that you are 
sorry you stole them and will never do so any more.” 

I knew she would be “ as good as her word,” and my 
sensitive little heart and mind suffered agony through 
the long time intervening. Of course, the grocer 
made light of it; but that did not take away the hurt. 


Where did the wrong come in, for there was a wrong? 
Not in the child’s action ; but in three other ways: 
first, in the unnecessary, self-indulgent tasting of the 
ladies ; second, in the failure of my nurse to explain 
to me that there must be some tasting done by buyers, 
which is right, while all the rest is wrong ; and third, 
when she did find out what led me to take those nuts, 
she should have told me my mistake, taken the nuts 
from me to impress the lesson and prevent my profit- 
ing by a possible future “mistake” less innocent, 
and not have treated me asacommon thief. and 
obliged’me thus to stamp myself to the world; for it 
did reach all of my small “ world.” 

I was only one child; but, housekeepers, to whom I 
write, there are hundreds of children about you to 
whom you are setting the same example. They, too, 
may make a “mistake”; the mistake is a pleasant 
one, and if it meets with no punishment, norcorrect cor- 
rection, is repeated, perhaps; soon, in some way, 
for children’s intuitions are keen, they find out it is 
not right; Lut ninety-nine children out of every 
hundred will go on with the “tasting” when every- 
thing makes it so easy to do so. 

Grocers do not like to reprove the children of their 
customers, any more than they like to reprove the 
customers; but ask your grocer how he feels about 
this matter, and what are his losses. He need make 
no effort to recall an instance ; and, if he is not busy, 
you will draw down upon yourself, by your question, 
such a shower of illustrations that you will wonder 
he ever leaves eveneggs or turnips open to “ tasters.”’ 

In the language of the English Prayerbook, ** Keep 
my hands from picking,” lest, very soon, if honest 
with ourselves, we need to finish the clause, and say, 
“Keep my hands from picking and stealing.” 

For your own sake, for the sake of the grocers at 
whose expense you indulge yourselves, but, above 
all, for th 2 sake of the children to whom this tasting 
may be only a “ beginning,” a taking-off of the fine 
edge of honor, I beg of those who do the buying for 
the table to be careful, and at the same time shed an 
influence for good or evil in a way that may spread 


farther than we can guess or know. 
—Juniata Stafford. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MUTTON TALLOW. 

Pure mutton tallow is one of the most useful and 
inexpensive of medical agents. For that class of 
sores and wounds where acooling, healing applica- 
tion is indicated, its value is beyond compare. Many 
an obstinate sore or ulcer has been healed perma- 
nently by pursuing the following simple method: 
Wash thoroughly, but gently, once or twice a day, 
with warm water and castile soap, dry with a soft 
cloth, and cover with a coating of the tallow. This 
should be spread upon a piece of linen or cotton, the 
tallow being sufficiently thick to prevent the cloth 
backing from adhering to the wounded or diseased 
surface. The importance of the utmost cleanliness in 
dealing with all troubles of this nature should by no 
means be overlooked. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
x. 
New Coats AND GowNS FOR AUTUMN WEAR—FASCINAT- 
ING HATS AND BONNETS—SUNDRIES. 


HE fall fashions are now fairly decided, 
though the modistes who bring the last 
new fancies in dress for the winter season 
and cater to an extreme trade, have not 
yet returned from abroad. There is little 

distinctive change in the cut or the materials used, 
although various modifications of both have taken 
place. The fall is not the time to expect distinctive 
changes. The time is so short after the leaders of 
fashion come back from the watering-places till the 
winter opens, that there is comparatively little space 
left for fall trade, and the season, which formerly ex- 
tended from the first of September till the middle of 
November, is now shortened by half and begins in 
the middle of October in the trade of the larger cities. 
Each season fashionable people remain in the coun- 
try later in the fall and do not come to the city to 
buy new things. 

The most noteworthy tendency of the new cloths, 
whether for street wear or elaborate dress, is towards 
richness and firmness of material. The soft cloths 
which lend themselves gracefully to drapery are, for 
the present, laid on the back shelf. The new dress 
skirts, which are lined with light silk or fine cambric, 
are made without a foundation skirt, severely plain, 
falling in straight, classic folds to the feet, and even 
for street wear depend for grace more than is desir- 
able-upon their trained back breadths. All paniers, 
draperies and flounces are done away with, at least 
for street wear. This severity of style necessitates 
the use of rich material which has body enough to 
hang properly. Thus it comes that firm-faced cloths, 
corded and repped materials of every variefy are used. 
There are cashmeres still offered on the counters, it 
is true, but those most sought after are drap étés. The 
Bedford cords, so much in vogue last season, are worn 
again this fall in new figured and striped effects. 
These figured Bedford cords are scattered with loz- 
enge dots or square figures, formed of raised knotted 
cords or wrought in soft fleecy effect. There are 
half-moons and graduated crescent figures of what 
the dealers call combed-out wool, on a plain or repped 
background. There are also illuminated dots or 
squares in these figured goods in which a square of 
bright cardinal or orange is inserted in a sombre 
colored figure, which is scattered overa neutral tinted 
ground. There are plain, firm cloths striped in zig- 
zag stripes, figured in forked-lightning effect or orna- 
mented with concentric circles in serpentine style. 
Triple graduated dots or triple squares figure other 
cloths. A Bedford cord in an entirely new style is 
figured with a winged pattern of various sizes, formed 
by fleecy threads. 

NEW COATS. 

The new coats for fall are extremely long, though 

there are a great many which are cut off short in front. 


doing away with the unbecoming effect of a straight- 
round, three-quarter length garment. 

This smart coat of Russian blue-faced cloth is very 
long at the sides and back, but ends at the waist in 
front. It is ornamented with a scroll design, braided 
with two widths of black braid on the edges of the 
fronts, on the cuffs, at the pocket-flaps and on the 
vest. A jabot or ivory chiffon is worn at the throat 
and extends down thefront. The dainty little bonnet 
worn with this dress is trimmed with electric blue 
velvet and crescent jet pins. The soft effect given 
at the upper part of the vest of this coat and the close 
fitting corselet at the lower part is a new feature of 
fall coats. In some cases, coats of a similar shape 
are finished with slashed edges, while in others large, 


YIN 


square pocket flaps are placed on the hips. Long 
capes are appearing in Paris, and promise to be a 
popular wrap this winter. They are sometimes made 
in a shape similar to the old-fashioned Talmas, a long 
cape, bordered with a narrow row of fur, being sur- 
mounted with a second cape bordered with a triple 
row of fur. The collar is extremely high, flaring 
slightly at the edge, but close at the throat, being 
faced and edged with fur. 

The naval frock coat, illustrated in the September 
number of Goop HouseKEEPING, which is simply a 
long double-breasted jacket exactly like a gentle- 
man’s frock coat, is one of the most popular models 
for general wear. It is made of smooth-faced cloths 
in browns and other dark neutral shades, with revers 
and collar, faced with repped silk and sometimes 
with velvet. 
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This stylish walking and visiting costume is of 
camel’s-hair in the new shade of grayish green. This 
firm hairy material is made with a severely plain skirt 
in bell shape. Triple rows of narrow passementerie, 
in which black and gold are mingled, border the bot- 
tom. Horizontal rows are passed around the sleeves 
their entire length and trim the vest and high collar 


band. The bodice of this dress is an example of the 
new postillion basque. It is short on the hips and 
short in front, while the back forms are extended 
nearly half way down the length of the skirt. This 
long postillion effect is frequently seen on the new 
bodices, which are in some cases cut off quite short 
at the waist in front only, and in others extended 
but a few inches below the waist in front and at the 
side. The extremely long-skirted bodice of last sea- 
son is no longer elegant, though coats for outside 
wear retain this length. A noteworthy feature in 
sleeves is the lengthening of the shoulder seam of the 
bodice, thus bringing the sleeve considerably lower 
than it has been worn. The new sleeves are fitted 
close to the forearm, are quite long at the wrist, and 
are sometimes finished with close gauntlet cuffs. The 
tops of the sleeves remain broad and full, but they are 
set so much lower than those which have been worn 
during the past season that they give an appearance 


of greater breadth to the upper part of the corsage. 
The vest remains a prominent feature of the dress 
bodice. 

MILLINERY. 

The small bonnet which fits closely to the head 
promises again to become popular. It is becoming 
alike to young and old, and it does not, like the 
toque which has been worn so much recently, tend to 
spring up off the head at an uncomfortable angle. 
The small bonnet fits the head securely. The new 
toques which remain have full soft crowns, and are 
trimmed quite high at the back. 

This dainty little hat is trimmed with spangled 
black-and-gold net. The coronet and butterfly on 
the crown are of fine cut jet, and the strings and bow 
are of black velvet. Green is one of the chief colors 
shown on the color card of the Paris syndicate of 
milliners. The delicate shades of green which com- 
bine with the golden brown and drab colors that 
are used for fall and winter costumes, are most popu- 
lar. Thus, the new greens will be used as accessory 
colors in millinery where other colors predominate, 
rather than as the predominant shade itself. Orchid 
pinks and coral pinks and salmon shades are again 
shown. Yellow is shown in a numberof shades rang- 
ing from orange to the pale Spanish yellows, which 
will be used with black laceand jet. Bright cogue/s- 
cot red is again introduced as a.relief to other colors. 
The new blues are all in cold tones. Metal blue and 


telegraphé are new shades. Russian blue is a color of 
the bluet order. 

Smooth felt hats, with a brim simply rebound with 
ribbon, and trimmed with a twist of velvet and 
lace or of spangled galloon, is the first choice for 
autumn. There are, also, many little bonnets made 


up of cloth to match the tailor costume. The cloth 
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in such cases is fitted smoothly over the bonnet frame, 
and a border of velvet or spangled galloon in a harmon- 
izing color finishes the edge, and the bonnet is com- 
pleted by trimmings of jet or feathers. Fancy 
feathers have again been introduced, but the ten- 
dency is towards the use of ostrich tips in preference 
to any other trimmings. Velvet is used in ribbons, 
and by the piece, and is mixed with spangled gauzes, 
nets and the lightest laces. There are even flowers 
made of velvet, which are preferred to the more 
natural French flowers. 


MOURNING STYLES. 


Mourning is much more simple and less severe in 
its exactions than formerly. Dresses elaborately 
covered with crape are no longer de rigueur, even® 
for widows’ wear, and the crape veil which formerly 
swathed the face, and through which the mourner 
was doomed, by hopeless custom, to breathe the per- 
nicious fumes of the dressing of this material, is done 
away with. The most rigid mourning etiquette no 
longer insists that the mourner shall wear a veil over 


the face after the first few days. The veil itself is 
not more than one-half the length which was formerly 
required. 

This dress is an example of a suitable costume for 
hght mourning. It is made of black vigogne with a 
vest of crape inserted in front. A turnover collar, and 


cuffs of fine lawn finished with hemstitched hems, 
complete the toilette. 
RIDING HABITS. 

Within late years the short riding habit has met 
with universal favor, and the dangerous long skirt has 
been abandoned by all horseback riders. Children 
are now trained to the saddle from an early age, and 
itis not an uncommon thing to find girls in their 
teens who have become expert horsewomen. 


This riding habit, which is one of Redfern’s best 
designs, is made of Hungarian blue and Melton cloth. 
It is a simple girlish style, suitable for a young lady 


at school. In place of the postillion basque of the . 


regular riding habit, the pleated Norfolk jacket is in- 
troduced as a bodice. It is turned back a little at the 
throat to show a linen collar and chemisette. A simple 
felt Derby hat is worn in place of the elaborate ‘silk 


hat of the older rider. 
— Helena Rowe. 


RICH gift of God! A year of time! 
What pomp of rise and shut of day, 
What hues wherein our northern clime 
Makes autumn’s drooping woodlands gay ; 
What airs outblown from ferny dells, 
And clover-bloom and sweetbrier smells, 
What songs of brooks and birds, what fruits and flowers, 
Green woods and moonlit snows. have in %s round 
been ours! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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IMPROMPTU ENTERTAINMENTS. 
A COBWEB PARTY. 


HERE ¢s something “new under 
the sun,” and it is so delightful 
to find something entirely new, 
that I want to share the pleasure 
with my friends. It is a “ Cob- 
web Party.” Does not that 
sound interesting? Imagine 
yourself ushered into a room, 
and being confronted with an im- 
mense cobweb stretching from 
floor to ceiling, and being told 
that you are to assist in disen- 
It looks, at first sight, like an 


tangling the same. 
inextricable mixture of blue and pink lines, without 
beginning or end. 

The foundation of the web is formed by using quite 


coarse twine—hemp is the best. Begin by fasten- 
ing one end to the top of a door-frame, bringing it 
down diagonally and tacking to the floor on the oppo- 
site side. Start another from some opposite point—a 
window cornice or some convenient place. Tack this 
also to the floor in the same way. Another line may 
come perpendicularly from the top of a chandelier 
to the floor, and have two intersecting lines, until 
there are six or eight; they should be stretched quite 
firmly, in order to bear the strain of the others. I 
should have said that it must be placed as nearly as 
possible in the center of the room, in order to leave 
space on either side to pass around. For the web 
lines, use smaller cord of two colors, blue for gentle- 
men and pink for ladies. Wind several yards 
of each color into balls, as many balls as guests, 
tie an end firmly to a foundation cord and then 
weave in and out, first blue and then pink, knot- 
ting over occasionally. No #ard knots are allowed; 
it is difficult enough to get out of the web without 
the addition of these obstacles. When all the cords 
are woven in, an end of each must be left loose 
and numbered—odd numbers for gentlemen, even 
ones for ladies. 

The difficulty in getting out of the web will be en- 
tirely according to the ingenuity of the weaver. No 
one is allowed to assist or show any favor; each must 
win on his or her own merits. 

Now that the web is arranged, the next considera- 
tion is the company. Twelve is a very good number, 
six ladies and six gentlemen; more are apt to inter- 
fere with each other in passing from side to side. 
Provide small ragged-edged cards, tied with the colors 
of the cord and inscribed “* Cobweb Party,” and num- 
bered in the same way as the cords on the web. Dis- 
tribute the cards, and each guest will then proceed to 
find the end corresponding to the number on the card, 
and at a signal from the hostess will begin to 
unravel. 

Two prizes are usually given for the lady and the 
gentleman who are first out of the web, and two 


booby prizes for the unfortunates who are left longest 
in the meshes. The “cobweb party” is one of the 
readiest promoters of sociability and fun, to say 
nothing of taxing patience and ingenuity to the 
utmost. 

— Florence Lee. 
Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 

THE GAME OF CRAMBO. 
PLAYED ON A MACHINE POETRY INSTRUMENT. 


We were greatly addicted to “Crambo.” Wehad 
wrestled many times with such questions as “ What 
shall be done to the inventor of the steam calliope ?” 
and “ Why did Socrates drink the fatal hemlock?” 
and our souls had been tried by the wretch who 
always wou/d ask “ Why do summer flowers fade?” 
and that other time-honored question as to the fate 
of the Hebrew children. Wehad always taken pains 
to write such words as flapjack-gridiron, valetudinar- 
ianism, thumb-screw, and others which are, to say the 
least, death on poetry, and had frequently been 
caught in our own traps, and now we sighed for more 
worlds to conquer. Once we condemned ourselves, 
as a variation, to writing parodies, each one to write 
on a slip of paper the name of a well-known poem to 
be parodied, and on another, a subject; the slips to 
be placed in two hats and each victim to select in 
this way his model and his subject. 

We tried this twice, and then we concluded that 
harmonizing a poem and a subject, coilected at 
random, and making a parody thereon, was too much 
of astrain on our alleged brains, and we gave it up, 
one of our number having, at the last trial, put his 
sentiments into his work, in his parody on Long- 
fellow’s “Twilight.” It had happened that his 
subject was “The Absurdity of the Present 
Situation,” and I suspect that he wrote that subject 
himself, and took care to collect his own slip in 
order to get the chance of relieving his feelings, 
as follows : 

“ His eye is dark and gloomy, 
Awfully wild to see, 

And frequent, as drops in April, 
Are words beginning with D.”’ 

Skipping the intermediate verses the last one was 
as follows: 

** And how can he think it is funny 
To cudgel and trouble his brain 

To try, as a new recreation, 
What gives him such mental pain?” 

Well, we all thought so too, and we gave up that 
form of “ grind.” We had some thoughts of return- 
ing again to Crambo, but no one would promise to 
refrain from the summer flowers and the Hebrew 
children, so we looked about for another form in 
which to pursue our favorite amusement. 

Have you ever tried copying the rhyming words 
of a poem, keeping the rest hidden, and then writing 
your own verses to fit the end words? That is what 
we did, and found it delightful. We got some one to 
read to us the end words of a little poem of four 
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verses, then we copied them on to our papers and set 
to work. These were the words: 


Peeps, Year, Part, Decay, 
Sleeps, Sphere, Heart, Day, 
Heaps, Cheer, Start, Say, 
Sweeps, Fear, Dart, Play. 


I will give three of the results. 


**The Innocent Chicken’s Fate, or the Wicked Cook’s 
Victim.” 
** From out the graceful chicken-coop there peeps 
A tender nursling, while its mother sleeps. 
‘I see’ he cries, ‘full many golden heaps 
Of apple parings which the stout cook sweeps 
Before my path.’ ” 
*T was in the tender springtime of the year, 
The morning star looked down from out its sphere. 
The joyous chicken flapped his wings for cheer ; 
He left the coop; he said. ‘I do not fear 
My mother’s wrath.’ 


He touched the apple parings: tasted part. 

Sent they no warning quiver to his heart? 

He tasted once again; a sudden start! 

Through all his little frame went Poison’s dart— 
He hid his face. 


The apple parings breathed a mild decay ; 

The wicked cook had chicken-soup that day. 

Shall such things flourish in this land, oh say? 

I do not know; the children in their play 

Searched for their pet through all the livelong day, 
And found no trace.” 


The next result was entitled “ A Moral Lesson,” 


and was as follows: 


* A mouse runs forth to take a few peeps, 

In search of food, while every.one sleeps. 

He nibbles away, and a monument heaps 

For the maid to undo, if she carefully sweeps. 


If faithful in this, she may find some year 

A summons from fate to a nobler sphere. 

So take heart, good creatures, and wield without fear 
The broom which may lead you to plenty of cheer. 


We never know what may be hid in the heart 
Of the veriest trifle we meet in life’s start : 

For fickle Dame Fortune sometimes doth dart 
From beggar to queen, in playing her part. 

She leads some from health to utter decay ; 
Some from wealth and joys to poverty’s sway; 
And others long sorrowing she makes to be gay, 
And so to the end of this life she will play.” 


The third was a touching poem called : 
“CONTRASTS; A JERSEY IDYL.” 


“ Where the sweet, modest violet peeps 
Under the pines where sunlight sleeps, 

We come on clam shells, flung in heaps, 
And ancient brooms of chimney-sweeps. 


‘Old battered hats worn out last year, 

And shells of lobsters, left this sphere, 
And long since caught and boiled, we tear, 
To make some Jersey man good cheer. 


Oh desecration sore, my heart! 

To spoil the spot where we did part, 
And where I saw her bright tears start 
When wounded sore by Cupid’s dart. 


There hoop-skirts rust, and peels decay ; 
But soon the board of health, they say, 


Will send an ash-cart round, each day, 
To cast such rubbish far away, 
And spare sweet spots where sunbeams play.” 
Those who are addicted to the game of Crambo, or 
any other form of machine poetry, should try this 
variation. It can, of course, be played by any num- 
ber, and will, I think, be found most satisfactory. 
—Jane Robbins. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
HIDDEN FLOWERS. 

When one gives anevening party or an afternoon 
luncheon, anything novel always lends a charm to the 
entertainment. Ata recent reception the guests 
found at each plate a large double card tied with 
ribbon, and a tiny pencil, with the name of the person 
who was tu occupy the place at the table painted on 
it and the words “ Hidden Flowers.” After the re- 
freshments were served, which consisted of iced 
cream, cakes, salted almonds and coffee, the guests 
were told that they might open the cards. Inside 
these were written the names of twenty flowers, but 
the letters were all transposed. For instance, the first 
was “Omtgetnofre,” which, being put together prop- 
erly, spelled Forgetmenot. Twenty minutes were 
given in which to decipher the words and find the 
hidden flowers. Each one put on their thinking-cap 
and went to work. Of course, no one was supposed 
to aid the other. When time was called it was found 
that sixteen flowers had been found by one lady, and 
she took the royal prize, which consisted of a silver 
after-dinner coffee spoon ; the second royal prize was 
the same, and the “booby” prize was two after-dinner 
coffee cups of a very dainty design. Charming young 
ladies assisted in serving the lunch, and it was a very 
delightful afternoon. Of course, the same entertain- 
ment could be arranged for an evening party, and 
the prizes suit the taste and purse of the hostess. A 
very cute “booby” prize given at a party recently 
was a cabbage, tied with pink ribbon. When it was 
untied the top was lifted off and the inside containec 
fine candy. The center of the cabbage had been 
hollowed out, then lined with tissue paper, filled with 
the sweets, the top put back and tied on. It created 


much merriment. 
—Ellye H. Glover. 


SOME THINGS TO TRY. 
Try Cranberries for malaria. 
Try a sun-bath for rheumatism. 
Try ginger-ale for stomach cramps. 
Try clam-broth for a weak stomach. 
Try a wet towel at the back of the neck when sleepless. 
Try swallowing saliva when troubled with a sour 
stomach. 
Try buttermilk for removal of freckles, tan and butter- 
nut-stains. 
Try to cultivate an equable temper, and don’t borrow 
trouble ahead. 
Try hard cider—a wineglassful three times a day—for 
ague and rheumatism. 
“Try a hot, dry flannel over the seat of neuralgic pain 
and renew it frequently. 
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A OOMMON EXPERIENOE. 


I closed the library shutters, 

I drew the curtains round, 
Excluding the ceaseless vexing 

Of outside sight and sound ; 
I opened the door of the spirit, 

To the thought that long had stood 
Waiting outside the portal, 

For the suitable hour and mood. 


The thought was high and noble, 
It captured me, soul and sense, 

I meant it should have a voice of 
Appropriate eloquence. 

The rhymes came flocking round me, 
But I held them well in hand, 

When I heard from the room above me 
The sound of the Parlor Grand. 


The Thought in glad abeyance 
Stood silently, meekly there, 
As the strains of “ Die Meistersinger ” 
Flooded the morning air. 
Then, from that hapless moment, 
All the angels and demons of din, 
Seven, and seven times seven, 
In various shapes came in. 


No sooner was one defeated, 

‘Than another would trip my pen: 
I fought them single and double, 

Mv strength as the strength of ten. 
And when the poem was finished, 

It was easy—at least for me— 
To see that in every skirmish 

I had scored a victory. 


Here, where the flowers of fancy 
Are strung on a dainty thread, 
I heard—from an organ-grinder— 
That ‘* McGinty ” is, doubtless, dead. 
Again, where the rhyming shuttle 
Plays easily to and fro, 
T learned that ‘‘ She’s my sweetheart,” 
And, also, that ‘* I’m her beau.”’ 


Here, where a coal from the altar 
Has certainly touched my lips, 
And just for a blessed moment 
My spirit its tether slips, 
There’s a ring—a pause—a parley, 
A step in the corridor, 
Then a whisper that sounds like thunder, 
A party to see you, sor!” 


Here, where I’ve bent my being 
This pretty conceit to win, 

At the uttermost trying moment, 
The baby must patter in. 

Here, where the rippling measure 
Turns suddenly taut and trim, 

His mother—thus adding fuel 
To the fire—came after him. 


The telephone rang out madly, 
As I hunted this simile ; 
For I add the broker’s business 
To the pleasures of poesy. 
And I heard from the “‘ active partner,” 
. Last drop in a brimming cup, 
That ** Wheat is tending downward, 
And barley is going up.” 
But the Thought is surely bodied, 
In musical, metrical lines ; 


They have strength and fervor and beauty, 
With none of the outward signs 

Of the troublesome interruptions, 
That worried and bothered me so; 

And, nine times out of a dozen, 
This is how poems grow. 


—Carlotta Perry. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OUR WORKDAY WORLD. 

Sometimes we wonder why the world is crost with care and 
grief and pain, 

The imp of ill in all things curled, —a prisoner we let loose again. 

Instead of walking like a Prince to call sweet Beauty from her 
sleep, 

From Adam’s day and ever since, we leave our Eden gates, 
and weep! 


‘** There’s nothing good as dreams the youth,” the Cynic says 
with wisdom’s tone, 

‘* Sharp briars climb o’er flowers of truth, sweet laughter ends 
in sighs and groan! 

But try for fortune and you find it uphill work and long the way, 

Society as one combined your winding path each turn to stay.” 

Ah, well !—but when those good times come philosophers are 
dreaming now, 

We each shall have a palace home and wear a crown upon our 
brow: 

We'll sit at ease ’neath high palm trees, the sun aglow the 
winter long, 

And looking out across the seas, our life will seem a happy song. 


Who wishes not for such atime when poverty shall be no more, 

When silver bells good-will may chime, as summer waves 
their music pour? 

Dream on, young hearts, of golden days, of peace and plenty 
in the earth, 

And stone by stone the temple raise, that waits at last our 
human worth! 


But I to-day turn back again to this our common world, and feel 

A sense of pleasure steal o'er pain, as morning over night 
doth steal : 

*Tis good, the great Creator said, ’tis good in spite of ills we 
meet; 

’Tis good to earn our daily bread, and mcve amid the crowded 
street! 


Ah! better than our gold and land, and better than expectant 
dream, 

The love of heart, the help of hand, that jewel-like in service 
beam. 

To build our homes in truth and worth, to hear the voice of 
children dear, 

Mikes heavenly music ia the earth, and brings the world its 
golden year! 


’Tis but short space since man has trod the aisles of time with 
reverent feet, ; 

And sought the shrine of God, our God, that we with holy 
gladness greet ; 

And character is what the world demands to make its glory 
more, 

True men and brave, whose flag unfurled shall lead to some 
far fairer shore! 

That men should move from height to height, and age by age 
should better be, 

And step by step should gain the Right, the good old world 
could always see; 

And common as it seems to some, ’tis hallowed ground whereon 
we stand, 

For saints and sages found it Home, and made it God’s great 
Holy Land! 

— lViiliam Brunton. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAUSAGE. 

EAT chopped by the recently invented ma- 
chine is chopped so finely that the resulting 
sausage is close and solid (causing often the 
belief that cheapscrapsof beef are mixed with 

it, which is very rarely the case); and again, because 
there is not sufficient fat mixed with the lean pork. 
For several years I paid sixteen cents a pound for 
“ good ” (country, and therefore, hand-made) sausage, 
in a city where the best pork sold for eight and ten 
cents a pound. This seemed, finally, absurd: “ ten- 
derloins of pork ten cents, sausage sixteen cents.” 
So I began to experiment for the benefit of my 
family. (My culinary experiments are a source of 
considerable amusement to my family, but who would 
not rather help to dispose of a dish, occasionally, 
which is not quite right, than to miss the brilliant re- 
sults I sometimes succeed in attaining, to say noth- 
ing of the opportunity they give for bright witticisms, 
at my expense, to be sure, but they help to keep the 
“table talk ” above the dullness which often o8tains 
in families?) I am told that these experiments were 
crowned with success, and give below the recipe 
which I have used for years, to the delight of many 
lovers of good sausage: 

Buy three pounds of nice lean pork (tenderloins or from 
the ribs; it must be three pounds of lean meat without 
bones) and three pounds of “clear” fat. Do not be con- 
vinced if the butcher tells you that is too much fat; it is 
not toomuch. Have these chopped separately, or if the 
amount of sausage used is likely to warrant it, buy a 
chopper, and have it set to chop coarsely. 

For the six pounds of meat put on a clean paper three 
tablespoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, 
six teaspoonfuls of powdered sage, three-fourths of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered cloves, and the same amount of 
allspice; mix these thoroughly, and put, first, ina long 
pan, a layer of the lean meat,a layer of the fat, and 
sprinkle a portion of the seasoning on them; another 
layer of each, and so on till all is used; then, ina cold 
place, mix all thoroughly with the hand. Try it, finally, 
by frying a small bit, and make any addition that peculiar 
taste may suggest. 

Sausage is often spoiled by too much cooking; the 
best way is to have the frying-pan and top hot, put in 
the cakes and cover them for a few moments, then 
turn them, and let the second side cook for a short 
time, and turning from time to time; five minutes 
will cook them thoroughly (pork should a’ ays be 
perfectly “done”); then turn into a hot uish and 
pour a little of the hot lard cooked out of the sausage 
over them, and serve immediately. Three-fourths of 
an inch is quite thick enough for the raw “cakes.” I 
am sure any one who tries this recipe will never re- 
turn to the poor, hard, lean sausage of the ordinary 
shops, and there is a real comfort to the earnest 
housekeeper in knowing that it is all good, fair meat ; 
and the dreadful jokes about puppies, old horses, 


etc., have no horrors forher! It is better to make, 
for a family table, six pounds at atime, but it will 
keep for months if packed, in cold weather, in small 
jars, and covered with one-fourth of an inch of melted 
lard, and then with several thicknesses of paper tied 
well down. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
CUBAN COFFEE AND CHOCOLATE. 
Cuban Coffee. 

The process of making coffee in Cuba is entirely differ- 
ent from anything I have seen or read of, and it is certainly 
a most delicious drink when made by the Cubans. 

They begin by roasting it in an iron frying-pan until it 
is black, but not charred, stirring it all the time. When 
nearly black add a tablespoonful of brown sugar to a 
pound, and stir for five minutes longer. Put at once ina 
closely covered can. 

To use it they pound it toa paste ina stone mortar, 
allowing a heaping tablespoonful to each cup. Put a 
small iron pot on to heat, with a pinch of brown sugar; 
when it is brown, like caramel, add the right quantity of 
water, and one-third more. When this is boiling, pour 
on the coffee, which has been put in a long, pointed 
flannel bag. This bag has a wire run in the top to keep 
it open, and is placed ina hole made to fit it in a small 
wooden stool; under the bag is placed the coffee pot. 
Coffee made this way is very clear, of a beautiful color, 
and delicious flavor. For breakfast an equal quantity of 
boiling milk is added, but for dinner it is used without 
anything additional excepting sugar. 

Cuban Chocolate. 

Measure the milk, allowing a teacupful for each person ; 
put this on to boil ; when boiling add about two ounces of 
sweetened and flavored chocolate; as it boils up usea 
stick with a long handle with a corrugated ball on the 
end, the size of an orange, to froth it with, turning the 
stick back and forth between the palms of the hands. 
Let it boil up three times, stirring down with the stick 
each time. Remove from the fire, and turn the stick 
until a thick froth is ontop. It is perfect, made in this 
way. Mrs. C. S. Fox. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR BREAKFAST. 
Egg Plant. 


As wholesome as this vegetable is, there are many 
housewives who never provide it for their tables, yet 
nothing is nicer for breakfast, and, prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner, few will refuse it. Cut both ends from 
a medium sized egg plant, slice about an inch thick, par- 
boil in salt water ; five minutes steady boiling is sufficient. 
Remove the slices with a strainer, season with celery salt 
and pepper, dredge thoroughly with flour, and fry brown. 
Catsup or Worcestershire sauce should be eaten with it. 
Desiccated Rice. 

This is a delicious dish for warm weather, requiring no 
cooking. Take two teacupfuls of the rice, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little grated nutmeg, and one quart of 
milk ; stir well, and put in the refrigerator the last thing 
at night. ‘Serve for breakfast with sugar and cream. 

C. G. 2. 


Rice in the hull, when heated in the popper like pop- 
corn, bursts open just like the latter, and not only has the 
flavor of real pop-corn, but is crisper and much more 
delicious to the taste. 
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Jhe Gozy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


“Mrs. E. G. B.,” Highland House, Bethlehem, N. H., 
is respectfully referred to the above announcement.— 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


THAT OLD-TIME SONG. 
Editor of Goor HOUSEKEEPING: 

I notice in your August number that “E. C. W.,” of 
Boston, gives one verse of an “Old-Time Song,” sung 
with martial strain at young people's parties forty years 
ago, or more, and requests any of your readers to sup- 
ply the remainder of the song, as it had slipped from 
her memory. I learned this same “ Old-Time Song” 
about forty years ago, in Iowa, while my wife and her sis- 
ter learned it as I have it, in Ohio, about the same time. 
I give you all that I know of it, as follows: 

We are marching down to old Quebec, 
Where the drums are loudly beating; 

The Americans have gained the day, 
And the British are retreating. 


The war is o’er, 
And we’ll go back 
To the place from whence we started— 
We'll open the ring, 
And choose a couple in, 
To relieve the broken hearted. 
That is all I ever learned of it. Was there any more? 
My rendition of the first verse is not as *‘ E. C. W.” has 
it. She says: “ Where the drums and are beating ;” 
but I don’t think the fifes did any beating. If there is any 
more of that “ Old-Time Song,” I should like to see it. 
MT. PLEASANT, IOWA. 


GUESSING AT IT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I see you give in your book for August, “ An Old Rid- 
dle,” 311, and say, the lady who furnishes it “has never 
been able to learn the answer,” at which I am much sur- 
prised. I heard it “years ago,” and guessed it immedi- 
ately, though it was ina littie different form. This is the 
way I heard it, as near as I can remember: 

“T walked upon Earth, I talked upon Earth, 
Reproving man for sin— 
I live not upon Earth, and am not in Heaven; 
I could not enter in.” 
“ Balaam’s Ass.” 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Mrs. E. G. R. 


ANGEL CAKE AND SPONGE CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having used with great success Miss Kate M. Cleary’s 
recipe for “ Angel Cake” in the July number of your 
magazine, I should like to ask if she has one equally good 
and exact for sponge cake. If so, will she kindly insert 
it in the next number, and oblige, M.S. H. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


PICKLE VINEGAR. 
£Lditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some good housewife reader of Goop House- 
KEEPING kindly senda word through its columns to a young 
and inexperienced housekeeper as to what to do with the 
vinegar from both sweet and sour pickles, after the cucum- 
bers or fruit is all used? Shall I throw it away, or is it of 
further use? Mrs. A. W. C. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


DRYING LACE CURTAINS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In the “Cozy Corner” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for 
June, I followed the directions there given by “ M. E. 
C.” for doing up lace curtains, by pinning them down 
with hairpins on the lawn; and succeeded so nicely that 
I would like to tell and thank her and Goop House- 


KEEPING. E. W. L. 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


TEAKETTLE RUST. 
Lditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Rust w#?/ get a foothold in my teakettle, do what I may 
to prevent. Can you, or any one or more of your readers, 
tell me why this is thus, and help me to a riddance of the 
evil? The water used is from a spring said to be very 


pure.* Mrs. S. A. C. 
HARPERSFIELD, N. Y. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


KATYDIDS. 
On a bough in a tree, 
Katydids, one, two, three, 
Singing shr ll. persistently. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 
She did, she did, didn’t she ? 


The heavens dark overhead, 
Starry lights beauty shed. 
Underneath this canopy 

Sing Katydids, one, two, three. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 

Katy, Katy, Katy did, 

She did, she did, didn’t she? 


Katy, Katy, Katy did, 

Katy didn’t, didn’t wed, 
Katy wouldn’t be misled 

By saucy roamers overhead. 
Katy didn’t, didn’t wed, 
Katy did, she did, she did; 
To say she didn’t we torbid. 
She did, she did, O Katy did. 


The beauteous moon rose in the East, 
O’er ebon Night a bright-robed priest; 
But all the night the song ne’er ceased, 
Of Katydid, of Katydid., 

O Katy did, she did, she did. 

No, Katy didn’t, didn’t wed. 


But never Katy made so bold 

To answer all the stories told 

From twilight dim to night grown old, 
And merged in morning’s rising gold. 
Katy, Katy, Katy did, 

Katy, Katy, Katy did, 

She did, she did, did1’t she ? 

—Amanida M. Booth, 
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THE AMERIOAN SOHOOLBOY’S OALENDAR; 


Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL FACTS OF AMERICAN HIsToRY. 


OCTOBER. 

October 1, 1798. Elbridge Gerry returns from Paris. 1863, 
The officers of five Russian vessels, the first that ever 
vi-ited our ports, arrive in the harbor of New York and 
are welcomed by the city authorities. 1863, The market 
price of gold was 140 2-8 to 142 3-4. 

October 2, 1780. Major André shot asaspy. 1842, Death of 
Channing. 1865, Gen. Robert E. Lee is made president 
of Washington College, Va. 1889, First International 
Congress assemble at Washington. 

October 3, 1775. The Provincial Congress of New Jersey 
appoint vhilemon Dickerson and William Livingston 
generals to command the militia. 1824, Treaty with Co- 
lumbia. 

October 4, 1777. Battle of Germantown; Washington re- 
treats; British loss 600; Americans, 1,000. 1812, Amer- 
ican general, Jacob Lrown, repels a British force of 700 
men at Ogdensburg. 1862, Battle of Corinth, Miss.; 
Gen. Rosecrans in command of Union forces; Gen. 
Price of Confederates. Confederates defeated. 


October 5, 1813. Battle of the Thames; death of Tecum- 
seh, Indian chief. 1830, Ports opened to British com- 
merce. 

October 6, 1857. Brigham Young and his followers attacked 
and destroyed most of the supply train of the Union 
army under Col. Johnston. 

October 7, 1779. D’Estaing and Lincoln repulsed by Ameri- 
cans at Savannah. 1864, Confederate Gen. Price and 
army arrive in front of Jefferson City, capital of 
Missouri, but find it fortified and retreat westward. 
Confederate privateer captured by U. 5S. vessel Wa- 
chusett. 

October 8, 1861. Indecisive fights at Perryville, Kentucky. 

October 9, 1777. Burgoyne retreats to Saratoga. 1779, Death 
of the Polish Count Pulaski before Charleston. 1861, 
Battle of Fort Pickens. 1863. Gen. Lee crosses the 
Rapidan, advancing on.Madison Courthouse. 

October 10, 1845. U.S. Academy at Annapolis founded by 
George Bancroft, opened. 1862, Confederate Gen. Stuart 
raids Chambersburg, Pa. 

October 11, 1855. Return of the Dr. Kane Arctic expedition. 
1860, Prince of Wales visits New York. 1861, Confed- 
erate ram Manassas attempts to break the bluckade at 
New Orleans. 

October 12, 1492. Columbus discovered the new world. 1776, 
Washington’s advance passed through Hell Gate and 
landed at Frogs Point. 1812, British letters of marque 
and reprisal issued against American commerce. 

October 13,1812. Battle of Queenstown; two American col- 
umns under command of Col. Van Kensselaer cross 
the river. 

October 14, 1814. The Legislature of Connecticut denounce 
the conscriptive system as proposed by Monroe as un- 
constitutional. 

October 15, 1812. Commander Chancy of the American forces 
driven to take shelter in Sacketts Harbor by the new 
British war ship St. Lawrence, 100 guns. 

October 16, 1859. Insurrection ‘at Harper’s Ferry; John 

Brown, the leader, captured. 1861, Battle of Wilsons 

Creek; Gen. Sigel in command of Union forces. Mis- 

souri legislature pass ordinance of secession. 1863, Gen. 

Thomas succeeds Gen. Rosecrans. 


October 17, 1777. Surrender of Gen. Burgoyne, British, to 
Gen. Gates, American, 5,763 prisoners of war, including 
six members of British l’arliament. 1860, Prince of 
Wales visits Boston. 1863, President Lincoln calls 300,- 
ooo volunteers. 


October 18, 1831. Corn made a legal tender in Massachusetts. 
1812, The American sloop of war Wasp (Capt. Jacob 
Jones) captured British brig Frolic. 1863, The Confed- 
erate army retires to the line of the Rappahanock; Gen. 
Kilpatrick and cavalry start in pursuit. 


October 19, 1630. First general court of the Massachusetts 
colony held in Boston. 1781, Surrender of Cornwallis to 
Gen. Washington at Yorktown. 1863, Rosecrans’ con- 
mand of Federal army in Tennessee superseded by 
Grant, Thomas and Sherman. 1864, Confederate Gen. 
Early defeats the Federals at Cedar Creek; Sheri- 
dan arrives from Winchester, rallies his troops and 
routs the Confederates. 


October 20, 1861. Battle of Leesburg, Confederate victory. 
1864, Raid by Confederates on St. Albans, Vermont. 

October 21, 1837. Osceola, Indian chief of Seminoles, and 
seventy Indians sent to Charlestown as prisoners. 1861, 
Battle of Balls Bluff, Federals defeated; Col. Baker 
killed. 

October 22, 1821. Gen. Jackson established a fort; Fort 
Strother on the Coosariver. 1851, President Fillmore 
issues a proclamation against all sympathizers with the 
revolutionary movement in Mexico. 

October 23, 1781. News brought to Philadelphia of Cornwal- 
lis’ surrender. The watchmen cry, “past 2 o’clock and 
Cornwallis is taken.” 

October 24, 1820. Florida ceded to United States by Spain. 
1852, Death of the eminent statesman, Daniel Webster, 
aged seventy years. 

October 25. 1812. Ship United States, fifty-four guns, Com- 
mander Decatur, captures the British frigate, Macedo- 
nia. 1862, The army of the Potomac faces tow7rds 
Richmond. 1864, Gen. Pleasonton’s cavalry attacked 
the rear guard of Gen. Price’s army on the banks of the 
Osage river; take 600 prisoners and eight guns. 

October 26, 1812. Command of U. S. war ship, Constitution, 
given to Commodore Bainbridge, who in company with 
ship Hornet make sail from Boston. 

October 27, 1682. William Penn landed at Newcastle. 1863, 
Gen. Thomas orders Gen. W. F. Smith to descend the 
Tennessee river accompanied by infantry and engineers. 
1864, Lieutenant Cushing, U. S. Navy, starts with steam 
launch, crew of thirteen men, and a spar torpedo to 
blow up Confederate iron clad Albermarle, guarding 
mouth of Roanoke river, Va., and succeeded in his at- 
tempt. 

October 28,1776. Battle of White Plains, N. Y.; British 
troops attack and defeat Americans under Gen. Mc- 
Dougall. 1864, Confederate Gen. Price’s army routed 
and flee into Arkansas. 

October 29, 1861. The frigate Wabash, fourteen gun-boats, 
thirty-four steam transports and twenty-six sailing ves- 
sels, 22,0co men 1n all, commanded by Commodore Sam. 
uel F. Dupont, and Gen. T. W. Sherman, leave for 
Hampton Roads under sealed orders. 


October 30, 1862. Gen. Buell removed from the army of the 
West. Gen. Rosecrans succeeds him. 


October 31, 1864. Nevada admitted tothe Union. 1861, The 
governments of Great Britain, France and Spain agreed 
to unite against Mexico, because of outrages committed 

upon foreigners and failure to pay bonds. This wasa 

gross violation of the Monroe doctrire. 
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Oct. 


Quiet Hours wm 


Quick Witted: 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 
tertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


Prize 
316.—A LITERARY DINNER. 

There are few persons who cannot digest a dinner of fruits of 
the earth, but one need not travel a thousand miles from his 
own township to settle one fact—that a large per cent. of the 
human family, regardless of the possession of perfect digest- 
ive organs, cannot properly digest a ‘‘literary dinner.” And 
this fact, also, is quite apparent, that each member of this 
numerous family requires the nutritive elements which the 
proper organs of their wonderously constructed body may ex- 
tract from the fruits of the earth; but the number is compara- 
tively small whose life (a mind athirst for knowledge) depends 
upon the sustaining qualities of a “literary dinner ’’—food for 
the mind. 

Yet Goop HousEKEEPING’s “feasts for the soul”’ have at- 
tained quite a popularity, the manner in which they are served 
doubtless aiding not a little in this direction. For the further 
amusement and profit of its hungry ‘‘ quick-witted ” readers, 
Goop HousEKEEPING has prepared another “ Literary Din- 
ner’’; and as everybody is invited, no table has been “laid,” 
as on former similar occasions, therefore each guest will be 


obliged to stand. 
THE GUESTS. 


1. The king who entered the enemy's camp, disguised as a 
common soldier. 
. He who had his horse shod backward when flying from his 
. The greatest English navigator. [foes. 
. The conqueror of Pharsalia. 
. The diplomatic conqueror of Napoleon. 
. The firmest friend of America in 1775. 
. Whose interest it was not to pay the principal, and whose 
principle it was not to pay the interest. 
. He who received a royal box. 
. He who saved his life by putting his cap on a lion’s head. 
. A French fashion, and a dish. 
. He who placed the crown on the head of Charles II. 
. The butcher’s son whose palace was hung with cloth of gold. 
. He who was surnamed ‘*‘ The Great Marquis.” 
. He who was the conqueror of Van Tromp. 
. A signal of death, and a father’s pride. 
. He who was unjustly called ‘‘ The Lying Traveler.” 
. The knight “ without fear and without reproach.” 
. The signal of Van Tromp. 
. A famous Scottish hero. 
He who first sailed around the world. 
He who first introduced tobacco into England. 
. The conqueror who fell by a quarrel with a woman. 
. A cup, and, by changing one letter, what would have saved 
The tutor of Alexander of Macedon. [Essex’s life. 
. The hero of Thermopylz. 
. He who said, ‘‘ Every man has his price.” 
Earth, and a place for the dead. ~ 
. The “ best abused man in England.” 
FOODS AND DRINKS. 
. Place of refuge of Charles XII after Pultowa’s bloody day. 
. One-third of Czsar’s celebrated letter, and one-half of the 
first day of the week. 
. An animal in the fashion. (familiar spirits. 
. Which destroyed the army of Cambyses, and dealers in 


5. An animal the Americans woul! . not eat during the Revo- 
6. Scripture name of Africa. (lution. 
7. A letter, and part of a lady’s dress. 

. A military company. 

A vowel defaced, and emb!em of purity. 

. What the poet says is “ long,’’ a personal pronoun, and to 
A river in Tennessee. [suffocate. 
The swiftest foot, and chief of birds. 

What Landgrave introduced into South Carolina. 

. The plural of a letter. {loveliness. 

. One-third of a cap, a tool, a pronoun, and an emblem of 

. A boxing match, and four-fifths of animal with 100 eyes. 

. Natural caskets of valuable jewels. 

. What is material, and yet immaterial. 

. An iron vessel, a vowel, and part of the foot. 

A world of iniquity. 
Timber, and the herald of the morning. 
A conqueror—by adding two letters. 

. A title, and part of an animal. 

. What Jeremiah saw in a vision. 

. Four-fifths of a month, and places of rest. 

. The home of the hermit, and nest of bird of prey. 

The name of a woman. 

. A level country. 

. The sailor’s desire. 

. A town in France. 

. Part of the foot, and a letter. 

. An animal, a vowel, and part of a ma.s’s dress. 

. What good men are. 

. Lot’s wife. 

. Great Polish curiosity. 

. Spoiled children. 

. A wonderful mixture. 

. A constellation. 

. A Carrier. 

PRIZES AND RULES:—For the frs¢ correct naming of the 
twenty-eight “ guests” and the thirty-nine ‘‘ foods and drinks” 
(there are not actually thirty-nine varieties), Three Dollars. 
Second, for the first correct naming of the ‘‘ foods and drinks” 
simply, one year’s subscription to Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
Third, for the frst correct naming of the “‘ guests” simply, 
choice of six months’ subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING or 
any one of the twelve bound volumes of this Magazine. 

Give each answer its proper number. Nosupplemental lists 
can be accepted. The author’s answers will be taken as the 
standard. Precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, September 
26, 1891. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business sotes for the GooD 
HOUSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on separate sheets. 


PrizE PuzzLRE—ANSWERS., 
309.—QUOTATIONS TO BE IDENTIFIED. 


Truth may, indeed, ‘‘keep its youth” the most effectually of 
all things mortals are here permittecd to know anything about, 
but do not those persons who find it their delight to search for 
truth, thereby efficaciously persuading Nature to keep the youth- 
ful brow and step from the merciless hand of advancing Age, 
find this also their delight?—oh, abounding delight in search- 
ing for truth! 

Many expressions of pleasure and profit derived from “go- 
ing through books,” in quest of “ quotations to be identified,” 
have been received by Goon HOUSEKEEPING. Their work 
has been wel! done. The successful competitors for prizes are: 

First—Lizzie P. McIntire, Washington, D. C. (prize, $3). 
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3. 
Discourses Concerning Government.” Vol. 1.—P?. Sicney. 


24. 


Second—Mrs. Harriet Ripley, Springfield, Mass. (prize, one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING). 

Third—Josie P. McQuinn, Wakefield, Mass. (prize, any one 
of the twelve bound volumes of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING). 


THE QUOTATIONS, AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 
The child is father of the man. 
The Rainbow.” — William Wordsworth. 
Here lies one, whose name was writ in water. 
Dictated for His Own “ Epitaph.” —/ohn Keats. 
God helps those who help themselves. 


“ Poor Richard.” —Benjamin Franklin. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith. 
“ Julius Cesar.” Activ, Sc. 11.—William Shakespeare. 
An atheist’s laugh’s a poor exchange for Deity offended. 
“Epistle to a Young Friend.” —odert Burns. 
Friends, such as we desire, are dreams and fables. 
“Essay on Friendship.”—2. W. Emerson. 
Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world! 
“ Bridge of Sighs.”— Zhomus Hood. 
Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate. 
Thomas Moore.”’—Lord Byron. 
Yon moon! have you done something wrong in Heaven, 
That God has hidden your face? 
Songs of Seven—Seven Times One.” —/ean Jngelow. 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 
“Maud Mouller.”—/. G. Whittier. 
Love he comes, and love he tarries, 
Just as fate or fancy carries. 
First Kiss.”— Zhomas Campbell. 
A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
“Hamlet.” Acti, Sc. 11.—William Shakespeare. 
An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain! 
O give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
Home, Sweet Home.” —/ohn Howard Payne. 
Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow. 
* Burial of Sir John Moore.”—Charles Wolfe. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 


“Elegy Written Country Churchyard.”— Zhomas Gray. 


A daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe and debonair. 
“L’ Allegro.”—/John Milton. 


The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 
“The Deserted Village.”— Oliver Goldsmith. 
But wooden folks would need ba’ wooden things t’ handle. 
“Adam Bede.” Book 11.—George £/iot. 
There’s nothing that keeps its youth, 
So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay.” Wendell Holmes. 
Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace. 
Light Shining out of Darkness.” — William Cowper. 
My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone. 
“On My Thirty-sixth Year.” —Lord Byron. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. 
**Night Thoughts.”"—Dr. Edward 
But the silence was unbroken, 
And the darkness gave no token. 
“The Raven.”—Zdgar Allen Poe. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
and lf€s down to pleasant dreams. 
“ Thanatopsis.”— William Cullen Bryant. 


25. The weakest goes to the wall. 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Act 1, Sc. 1.— William Shakespeare. 
26. Fur love is Heaven, and Heaven is love. 
_“ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” Canto 111.—Sir Walter Scott. 
27. Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light. 
“America.” —Samuel F. Smith. 
28. I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 
“To Lucasta.”—Richard Lovelace. 
29. I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men. 
“Abou Ben Adhem.”—Leigh Hunt. 
30. The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 
“O why should the spirit of mortal be proud Xnox. 
31. Trust no future, however pleasant. 
“Psalm of Life.”—Henry W. Longfellow. 
32. He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its 
novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his 
horse. **Locksley Hail.”"—Alfred Tennyson. 
33. And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 
‘** Blessed are They that Mourn.”’—/Vidliam Cullen Bryant. 
34. Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 
‘*Essay on Criticism.”” Part 11.—A/exander Pope. 
35. My noonday walks He shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
Hymn—‘ The Lord My Pasture,” etc.—/Joseph Addison. 
36. Earth hath no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 
“Come, Ye Thomas Moore. 
37- Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 
“Othello.” Act iu, Sc. 111.—William Shakespeare. 
38. The world was all before them where to choose. 
* Paradise Lost.’”” Book x11.—/John Milton. 
39. They are never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts. “The Arcadia.”—Sir Philip Sidney. 
40. As for the women, though we scorn and flout ‘em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without ’em. 
“The Will.” Act v, Sc. Dryden. 
41. To live in hearts we leave behind, is not to die. 
** Hallowed Ground.” — 7/iumas Campoell. 
42. As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free. 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic.”—/udia Ward Howe. 
43. Give mea look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace. 
Silent Woman.” Act 1, Sc. 1.—Ben Jonson. 
44. For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
~ “The Ancient Mariner.”—S. 7. Coleridge. 
45. Ah well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes. . 
“ Maud Muller.”—/. G. Whittier. 
46. Ay, call it holy ground, the soil where first they trod. 
Landing of the Pilgrims.” —/. D. Hemans. 
47. No star ever rose and set, without influence somewhere. 
‘Lucille.’ Part u, Canto vi —Owen Meredith. 
48. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
“Festus.”—P. J. Bailey. 
49. The Devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
** Merchant of Venice.” Act1, Sc. 111.—lV¥m. Shakespeare. 


50. Bread is the staff of life. 
“Tale of a Tub.""—Jonath Swift. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Eating as an Art. 

It is said that no table in the world is served so daintily 
or artistically as that of the Austrian court. The exquis- 
itely fine taste of Empress Elizabeth cannot appreciate 
the most delicate of dishes, so it is claimed, unless they 
are served in the most recherche manner, and all that 
priceless porcelain, unique crystal and glass and antique 
gold and silver plate can do to etherealize a meal is done 
whenever she graces one of the imperial palaces with her 
presence. The damask is so fine that it looks like satin, 
and for lunch and afternoon tea is replaced by heavy 
white silk cloths and napkins edged with point de Venice 
and adorned with the imperial crest in raised gold em- 
broidery. The viands are prepared so daintily that it 
seems almost a pity to eat them, and the fairies them- 
selves might feast on the tempting dishes prepared by the 
artist who presides over the imperial kitchens. 

At a dinner given in honor of the king and queen of 
Italy, the menus were engraved on thin sheets of ham- 
mered silver, with the Austrian eagle embossed on the 
corner. Everything was served on gold dishes. Before 
each guest was placed a little double-headed eagle, made 
of delicately spun silver, perched on a pale pink glass 
ball containing a tiny electric light. On the back of each 
diminutive bird was a large daisy, also made of spun 
silver, in which the sherbets were served. 

The inspector of the Viennese imperial kitchens, Mr. 
Kienberger, has held his office for over forty years, and is 
quite an artist in his way. His ambition consists in mak- 
ing each of the dinner parties at the Hofnung the most 
successful thing of its kind in the world. He never leaves 
the kitchens and still-rooms of the palace during the last 
twenty-four hours before any great entertainment. 

He personally superintends every detail, and as he isa 
culinary genius himself, often concocts some particularly 
dainty delicacy which he alone can make. He is a great 
advocate of serving things up artistically, and one day re- 
marked, very gravely, that he thought a pigeon served 
on a gold dish was a more appetizing and pleasing viand 
than an ortolan sent in on a common china plate. 

The imperial kitchens are kept with almost military pre- 
cision and regularity, and the twenty-four assistant chefs 
who are under Mr. Kienberger’s orders look up to him as 
the officers and soldiers of a regiment look up to a field- 
marshal. Each man has his distinct and well-defined task. 
There is a chef for the entries, one for the roasts, another 
one is the pastry cook, while the bakers, confiseurs, gla- 
ciers and dishers-up, have all separate departments where 
they can reign supreme. Every imaginable dainty is pro- 
duced at the palace, and the empress herself comes down 
every Monday morning, when in Vienna, to stroll through 
the kitchens to see that everything is going on as it 
should.—A merican Grocer. 


**Comfortable.” 

It isa simple matter to make a bed “comfortable” at 
home. Materials fora bed “ comfortable” which will cost 
$3 or $4in the shops, already made up, may be purchased 
for $1. The patent cotton batting, which comes in even 
layers, stitched in place by machine, saves all annoyance 
in arranging the cotton, and may be as easily laid on as 
cotton cloth. The prettiest material for covering a ‘“‘ com- 
fortable” of cotton is cheesecloth. It requires five yards 


for each side of a “comfortable,” and from three to four 
rolls of patent cotton batting. This amount of material 
makes a “ comfortable ” two and a half yards long by two 
wide, a size larger than is usually found for sale. A pretty 
one may be made of pale blue cheesecloth on one side 
and pale pink on the other, tacked together with pale blue 
worsted and buttonholed with blue worsted around the 
edge. Cream white and lavender make another dainty 
combination. These light, inexpensive bed-coverings are 
especially useful in cottage homes, where they give, in 
summer, all the warmth needed on hot nights. One of the 
prettiest ‘‘comfortables” of this kind may be made of 
pale yellow cheesecloth tacked with yellow worsted. It 
looks particularly well at the foot of a white counterpane 
in a white and yellow room. ‘The process of making is 
simple. If you do not have a quilting-frame the materials 
can be spread overa bed. It is not so convenient, how. 
ever, and if you have a number of “comfortables” to 
make, it pays to get a quilting-frame. In any case, how- 
ever, put down one side of the cheesecloth. It should 
measure two yards by two and a half. Roll out the cotton 
and Jay it evenly on this, tacking the breadths of cotton 
together, where they lap, with long basting threads. Put 
the upper side of the cheesecloth over all evenly. Begin 
nine inches from the edge to put in a row of tacking, mak- 
ing each tack firm with a little knot. Continue the tack- 
ing nine inches apart. Make a second row, beginning the 
tacking nine inches from the first row, but alternating so 
that they fall between and not opposite the other tackings. 
Continue till the “ comfortable ” is finished, rolling it up 
as itis tacked. When it is all done turn in the edges, 
stitch them together evenly and ‘cover the edge with 
coarse buttonhole stitch in worsted.—.Vew York Tribune 


Warts. 

The cures for warts are exceedingly numerous. These 
which follow are given in the order of their ease and ac- 
cessibility; but the needle plan, which comes nearly last, 
bears the palm for speed and certainty: In all cases 
where a solvent is employed, the hard, insensitive crown of 
the wart should be previously pared off, but not so deeply 
as to cause bleeding. And in most cases it is advisable to 
protect the adjacent skin either with a circle of vaseline 
or a piece of plaster with a hole in the middle which just 
fits the wart. Then apply as often as convenient, either 
the white juice of sow-thistle (sonchus oleraceus), which 
grows everywhere, or the yellow juice of greater celendine 
(chelidonium majus), which prefers the vicinity of human 
dwellings; or the exceedingly corrosive, creamy sap of 
sun-spurge (euphorbia helioscopia), which likes gardens 
and cultivated fields. The next few remedies involve 
going to a chemist, namely : lunar caustic, once or twice a 
day, glacial ascetic acid, salicylic acid and creosote, iodine 
and carbolic acid, or caustic potash, which is dangerous 
stuff. A piece of raw beef steeped twelve hours in vinegar 
and then held tothe wart with rag or sticking-plaster is pro- 
nounced a sure cure in aboutafortnight. The needle cure 
does its work in about ten minutes, of course not count- 
ing the healing of the sore. It is done by running a darn- 
ing-needle through the middle of the wart and holding 
the end of the needle in the flame of acandle. The heat 
is conducted along the steel so as to destroy the vitality 
of the wart, which is not so terrible a process as it sounds ; 
nevertheless, as it demands a little pluck, I have put it 
last on the list, and advise having some kind of forceps at 
hand to withdraw the hot needle, if required.—Hai/'s 
Journal of Heath. 
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Library Leaflets. 


Wordsworth for the Young. 

Here is a welcome and charming book, prepared by 
Cynthia M. St. John, and published in a square octavo of 
153 pages by the D. Lothrop Company of Boston. Many, 
even among cultivated people, regard Wordsworth asa 
high idealist or a sentimentalist whose verse is only to be 
appreciated by lofty or sympathetic natures. In fact, the 
great poet of the English fields and hillsides is as simple 
in his thoughts and his expressions as a child, and his 
verse is full of that love of nature that comes as a message 
of love, of hope, and of inspiration to old and young alike. 
Mrs. St. John’s plan is admirable. She selects such 
poems or extracts from Wordsworth as will make their 
way straight to the childish heart: Lucy Gray, The Idle 
Shepherd Boy, We are Seven, Tothe Daisy, etc. Bya 
division of her volume into three parts—For Young Chil- 
dren, For Older Children, and Nature for Older Children 
—she leads the young reader step by step through the 
beautiful environments of fields and flowers, and hills and 
vales, to that love for nature that was the life-work of that 
great poet of nature, William Wordsworth. An introduc- 
tion for parents and teachers prefaces the volume, which 
is very handsomely bound, and sells at the modest price 
of $1.25. 


Early Training of Children. 

To every mother, at least to every conscientious and 
thoughtful mother, the question of the proper training of 
the children whose welfare is committed to them must be 
animportant one. Allsuch will find valuable suggestions 
in the volume whose title is given above, written by Mrs. 
Frank Malleson and published by D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. There are chapters on Infant life; Nursery 
management; The employment and occupation of chil- 
dren; Some cardinal virtues—Reverence, Truth, Love, 
Obedience to conscience; Duty; Rewards and punish- 
ments. The book has already passed through several 
editions. 

Brooks and Brook Basins. 

This book has a double purpose—* to inspire children 
with a love of nature, and to suggest to teachers the sub- 
ject matter of primary geography, which, in the form of 
outdoor nature studies, should precede the use of a text- 
book.” Alexander E. Frye, LL.B.,is the author, and his 
experience in writing for children enables him to present 
many of the phenomena of nature in such an attractive 
dress that the interested child will unconsciously imbibe 
a fund of the most useful knowledge, and at the same 
time develop the faculty of reasoning from small princi- 
ples, causes and effects to greater phenomena—which re- 
main phenomena no longer, but when understood, take 
their places as the natural results of nature’s laws. It is 
published by the Bay State Publishing Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass. 


A Gift of Tongues. 

The learning of a language through the agency of an 
interesting game must be considered something of a new 
departure, but this is what Effie Emeline Young of Orange, 
N. J., here attempts, and the means are well adapted to 
the end. German is the language sought to be conveyed 
through the medium of the 175 cards and the accompany- 
ing book of directions. The cards are of various colors— 


one for each part of speech, the object being to construct 
a complete sentence in German either from the cards held 
by the player or those to be obtained from other players 
according to the rules of the game. A number of young 
people being interested in the study of languages, here is 
certainly a means of acquiring facility and practice, in 
connection witha pleasant pastime. Avery & Co., Orange, 
N. J., are the publishers. 


The Young Scientist. 

The author of this volume, Herman F. Hegner, has very 
weil told the story of a poor boy, obliged to leave school 
at the age of twelve to aid his widowed mother, and his 
ambition to get an education. Such boys are to be found 
in nearly every community, and this simple story will not 
only give to its readers inspiration to carry on the contest, 
but it as well communicates in an instructive way many 
facts of science which will aid even older readers than 
those for whom the work was specially written. The Co- 
lumbian Publishing Company, New York. 


Gentlemen. 

This elegantly printed and bound volume is dedicated 
“to all who admire perfect dress and correct social habits, 
in the hope that the principles it teaches may promote 
strict observance of the usages of society.” It is an eti- 
quette book of the higher grade, and is well worthy a place 
in the desk of every young man who would be in fact a 
gentleman in his intercourse with all classes of people in 
all places. The instructions given are direct, complete, 
and evidently written by a master of the art of polite be- 
havior. Published by Brentano, New York. 


Sardia. 

Mrs. Cora Linn Daniels, the author of this “Story of 
Love,” is well known as one of the most versatile authors 
of her sex, a poetess of rare ability, and as well a brilliant 
writer of prose. ‘“ Sardia” is her first novel, and some of 
its “mechanical” details might be criticised; but there is 
not a dull line in the book, and the genius and dramatic 
power of the author pervade every chapter. The early 
sale of the book has been very gratifying. Published in 
cloth at $1, paper 50 cents, by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Romance, the popular monthly, begins its third volume 
with the August number. “ Being the Tales of the New 
York Story Club,” is its sub-title, and into its convenient- 
sized pages are gathered complete stories from many 
lands—stories of love and adventure, of war and of peace, 
of town and of country; in fact, all sorts of stories except 
dull and tedious ones, of which no specimens are ever 
presented. There are 152 pages in each issue, and the 
magazine is published by W. H. Benton, 30 East Twenty- 
third street, New York, at three dollars per year. 


How to Magnetize; or, Mesmerism and Clairvoyance, 
a practical treatise on the choice, management and capa- 
bilities of subjects, with instructions on the manner of 
procedure, by James Victor Wilson. Price, 25 cents. A 
new edition. Fowler & Wells Company, New York. 


Osborne of Arrochar, by Amanda M. Douglas, forms 
No. 12 of Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series, and 
the volume of 449 pages, issued in the creditable style 
which marks all the publications of this firm, will find a 
cordial welcome from the lovers of good stories at 
moderate prices. Sold at 50 cents, by the general trade, 
or may be ordered of the publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Crumbs. 


The Little Home Dinner. 

The “little home dinner” is mainly a neglected oppor- 
tunity. In some houses it is dismissed as a thing un- 
worthy of attention; in others the misdirected attention 
given to it serves to spoil its esthetic character. 

It ought to be the center of the home life, the event of 
the day in the household, the one occasion on which all 
the family are sure to be gathered together, with leisure 
for enjoying the gathering, and if possible with a friend 
or two to add to the enjoyment. 

In order to do this the dinner must be genuine and not 
a makeshift on the one hand or a sham artificiality on the 
other. The dishes should be few in number, savory, well 
cooked and daintily served; and they should be placed 
upon the table. 

The service of ‘‘ portions "—an odious word suggestive 
of rations—is wholly out of place at the family dinner 
table. The servant carving at the side table or in the 
kitchen is an intolerable impertinence. At large dinners 
a@ la Russe service is indispensable, of course; but at 
smali family dinners, with only one or two guests in the 
circle, it is the worst of marplots. 

The truly hospitable man rejoices in carving at his own 
table, and the properly educated gentleman knows how to 
do it daintily and dexterously. He likes the opportunity 
to pay personal attention to each gpest’s pleasure, to find 
out what the particular tastes and fancies of each may be, 
and to minister lovingly to them. If the guest be one 
previously entertained the host likes to remember, without 
being told, what his likes and dislikes are, by way of mani- 
festing the persistence of his regard. 

If the servant carves at the buffet all these opportuni- 
ties are lost. Each guest has his “allowance” of each 
dish set down before him, after the manner of a prison 
feed or the service of oats to horses. 

The dainty home dinner is always leisurely, though 
never slow inits service. There isa delightful absence 
of hurry or of anything suggesting the coming of an end 
to the process, but there are no long waits painfully sug- 
gestive of miscalculation or miscarriage in the kitchen. 
And if the home dinner be perfect it does not come to an 
end even with the service of the last dish. With the 
coffee come cigars, and with them an unlimited oppor- 
tunity for talk, with liberty to move about, changing 
places at will, but with no thought of quitting the table. 

It is always a pity to quit the dinner table. It marks 
the end of the pleasantest event of the day. Somebody 
is sure to go soon after the adjournment to the library. 


The circle is broken. The move from the dining-room , 


interrupts all the conversations and they can never be 
quite resumed. A perfect bit of human intercourse is 
done for. A time worth remembering is over. A ministry 
of loving friendship is ended.—_New York World. 


The Cost of Food. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, who, beside studying railroad, 
financial and tax problems and devising methods for pre- 
venting fires, has turned his attention to the subject of 
cook stoves and cooking, is of the opinion that existing 
methods of cooking involve an immense waste of money 
and materials, and that results obtained are far less satis- 
factory than they might be, both as to the taste and the 


nutritive qualities of the food prepared. The merits of 
his “ cooker” have already brought it into use in a large 
number of instances; but the mere employment of this as 
a means of cooking the food ordinarily served upon the 
tables of our people is but a part, and the small part, of 
Mr. Atkinson’s projected reform. As an illustration of 
what he believes is easily possible, he gave a dinner last 
week at his house toa party of ten well-known gentlemen, 
who, with the members ot his household, constituted seven- 
teen persons provided for. The dinner was of five or six 
courses, and the entire cost of the food supplied, including 
fruit, was $2.20, making the per capita cost for the dinner 
thirteen cents, this including all items, even to the oil re- 
quired to cook the food. Those who partook of the dinner 
were satisfied, both with its nutritive and gastronomic qual- 
ities, as it was shown that the cheapest meats and vege- 
tables, if properly cooked and properly seasoned, possessed 
all of those merits that it is commonly supposed can only 
be secured by the use of high-priced delicacies. Mr. At- 
kinson evidently believes that what we spend for food con- 
stitutes a waste of quite fifty per cent., and that if this could 
be saved people of restricted means would have just so 
much more money to spend in providing themselves with 
better homes and better clothing, or in obtaining amuse- 
ments of various kinds.— Boston Herald. 


Bananas as Food and Medicine. 

Dr. John Dougall, of St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow, 
has a letter in a recent issue of the Glasgow Herald on 
the banana. He quotes from Stanley’s “In Darkest Af- 
rica,” showing that “for infants, persons of delicate di- 
gestion, dyspeptics, and those suffering from temporary 
derangements of the stomach, the flour, properly pre- 
pared, would be of universal demand.” During Stanley’s 
two attacks of gastritis a slight gruel of this flour, mixed 
with milk, was the only material that could be digested. 
It is odd, also, as pointed out in Stanley’s book, that in 
most banana lands—Cuba, Brazil, West Indies—the val- 
uable properties of the banana as an easily digested and 
nourishing food have been much overlooked. Dr. Dougall 
has made some experiments in making banana flour. He 
concludes that it should be made from the ripe fruit at its 
place of production. In trying to make it from bananas 
purchased in Glasgow, he obtained on drying the pulp a 
tough sweet mass like toasted figs, an appearance prob- 
ably due to the conversion of starch intosugar. Bananas 
contain only about fifty per cent. of pulp, and of this about 
seventy-five per cent. is water. They would yield, there. 
fore, only one-eighth part of flour. 


Fruit Skins and Cores. 

Many good housekeepers do not know that the most 
delicious jelly can be made of fruit skins and cores, such 
as are usually thrown away. There is more gelatinous 
matter around the core and skin of all fruit than in any 
other part. The skin of peaches with a few pits added, 
boiled in as little water as possible, strained and made up 
with sugar, pint for pound, yields a most delicious red 
jelly. A delightful jelly may even be made of apple skins 
and cores, though it is improved in flavor and jellies more 
easily if a small quantity of the cores and skins of quinces 
are added toit. A very excellent jelly is made of grape 
skins and quince skins'in about equal quantities. Pear 
skins contain less gelatinous matter than any other fruits, 
but if used in connection with quince skins will make a 
fa'r jelly.—Vew York Tribune. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 
Each issue ot GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with GooD HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor- 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which GooD HOUSEKEEPING is sent mrst 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note : 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,”’ and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov Hovusk&K&EPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and runnirg over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case Of non-acceptance, must inclose return p stage with their 
communications. <A/i manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “* until called for.” 


OCTOBER. 


How bravely Autumn paints the sky 
The gorgeous fame of Summer which is fled.—Hood. 


The lands are lit 
With all the Autumn blaze of Golden Rod; 
And everywhere the Purple Asters nod 
And bend and wave and flit.—elen Hunt. 


Autumn 
Into earth’s lap doth throw 
Brown apples gay in a game of play; 
As the equinoctials blow.—Dinah Maria Mulock. 
Spring-time has come and gone; the joys of summer 
have flourished and fled, and autumn comes slowly up the 
way, leaving trails of fallen leaves and faded blooms as 
the days increase. Withered grasses and seared and 
brown stubbles afield hold prominent place on lea and 
landscape, while brilliant flames of red and gold, kindled 
low down by the side of lakelet and swamp, earlier in 
the season, have stealthily crept up broad hillsides, to 
distant mountain tops, spreading before the world’s ad- 
miring gaze 
“‘ The visionary tints the year puts on.” 


Cereals have been harvested and largely marketed; 
fruits gathered and given into the hands of tradesmen 
for bargain and barter; the vegetable world, unusually 
plethoric and plentiful, throws its season’s wealth at 
our feet, in these closing days of our national harvest 
home. Grateful hearts beneath sun-browned faces, from 
which beaded drops fall fitfully, and over which a shade 
of sadness creeps, infinitely swell and throb at the 
thought, that 
** When you crowd the old barn 

And think what countless harvest sheaves 

Have passed within that scented door, 

To gladden eyes that are no more.” 

Midway between the longest and shortest days of the 
year, October stands as a reminder of the fact that long 
winter evenings are now athand. The farmer piles full 
his apple-bin and crowds his vegetable-cellar with root- 
crop supplies for a long winter campaign. The house- 
wife looks over her closet of jams and jellies, to see how 
well they are keeping, and opens her wardrobe of win- 
ter garments, which have been carefully guarded from 
moths during the summer, bringing them out for an au- 
tumnal airing in preparation for winter service. 

Autumn winds come down from hillsides and across 
valley meadows, with a moan and a wail that chill the 
blood and threatens desolation and discomfort for all 
the long winter months. 

But the evening lamps are promptly lighted, and com- 
fort and cheer, nevertheless, abound in the Homes of 
the World, where love and honor dwell. Games, read- 
ings, plays, and neighborhood converse, help to make 
the long evenings pleasant, cheerful and interesting. 

October is the threshold over which we step into the 
Holiday season of social galore and gladness. This is the 
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season in which preparations are made for eating Thanks- 
giving and Christmas dinners, for the gathering of fami- 
lies and friends at the old homestead, from which the 
wisdom, the beauty and wealth of the world have gone 
out to fight the battles of life. Welcome these days, 
and welcome the days which precede them. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“THE DEAR OLD HoME.” 


Mrs. Georgia Allen Peck, of the editorial staff of the 
Boston Commonwealth, and an occasional contributor 
to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who has been spending a por- 
tion of her vacation in looking about among old friends 
and scenes of her early days, touches a chord of home 
affection and tenderness, that will have many echoed re- 
sponses from those who may read what she has to say 
about her land of birth, and the home of her childhood: 


But I am now at home, the dona fide home, where mother is. 
And you know what that always means to me. Is it not beau- 
tiful to grow old surrounded by loving care? Often my heart 
aches when I think of the fathers and mothers who “live 
’round”’ among their children, not more than half-welcome, 
and dismally conscious of it. A mother ow a father is fortunate 
who cin arrange to keep the homestead and take home a 
married daughter or ason. It seems to me that the home at- 
mosphere is best preserved in that way. For to the very last 
it is like entertaining one’s children, while receiving their filial 
care. Other arrangements are often happy, I know; but just 
here and now, this arrangement especially appeals to me. In 
any case, whether in their own home, or in the home that loving 
children make their own, it is possible for the presence of ag- 
ing parents to be a benediction. For one, I know that I never 
see an aging person who is any way within the pale of re- 
spectability, that my heart does not at once warm to him or her. 

* * * * * 


A cear old neighbor took me to my birthplace, ‘‘ The 
Maples ”’ we used to call it even then, and now the maples 
grandly asserted their right to the titlke—the same dear old 
green-blinded white house, hidden among the trees, the laurel- 
covered hill in the background, the brook running through the 
rich mowing lot near by, the grapevines, the orchard, the 
spring, the dooryard, as we used to term that pretty lawn, our 
old playhouse rock. I shall try to save my pennies, and be 
good and prosper, and buy that beautiful home back again 
some day; though I am sure I shall want to keep the sweet- 
faced woman still there, who presides with such gentle hospi- 
tality over the dear old home to-day. The really bitter pain of 
giving over a hallowed homestead to strangers lies in their un- 
fitness for the trust; and I shall like to think of “ The Maples ” 
as I saw it that day, “kept up,”’as it is, in pace with modern 
improvements. And beautiful alweys, dear old home! 


THE BOTHER OF BAGGAGE. 


“DiVerno1 of the San Francisco News Letter, and 
also an occasional contributor to our pages, seems to have 
had some unpleasant experiences in the packing and un- 
packing of baggage, preparatory to going away from 
home and on coming back again, and tells interestingly of 
some of the bother of baggage, in a sort of an experi- 
ence meeting recital: 


Going to the country would be a thousand times more charm- 
ing than it really is, were it not for the bother of baggage. To 
select from the multitude of one’s belongings, just what is ab- 
solutely necessary, is a difficult task. Some people there are 
who are born travelers, who can go anywhere, with only agrip- 
sack and a celluloid collar. But, alas, for those who are none 
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of these! How helplessly confused, the feeling, as to what to 
take away with one! I know one girl, who goes to each of her 
closets, and opens every one of her boxes and bureau drawers, 
and says, ‘‘ What do I want out of this?’”’ But while the diffi- 
culties of selection do not confront one about to return from a 
summer sojourn, simply because whatever one has in the room, 
which was empty till her advent, must belong to her, and is, 
therefore, to be taken away with her, yet packing up is always 
accompanied by vexation of spirit. Asan old farmer, who kept 
summer boarders, once said: ‘‘ They always take away more 
than they bring.” One’s belongings seem to take on an expan- 
sive quantity, and swell out so. Clean clothes, once worn, 
overflow their limits. What came ina trunk, needs a trunk 
and a valise and a shawl strap, to returnin. Woe be to the 
summer boarder, who, within easy reach of home, makes fre- 
quent trips to her residence for something more she imagines 
she would like tohave. What her experiences are, when she 
comes to go home for the last time, are too harrowing for 
description. 


The same writer alse gives a commendatory running 
commentary on an unpleasant feature which too often 
appears at too many home-tables : 


- + + But from all trencher-scraping and table-saving, pre- 
serve us from the housewife who audibly counts noses and 
measures capacities before her guests; who wonders if there 
will be enough to go ’round, and if there will be any left to 
warm over for to-morrow’s breakfast; who talks of the cost of 
this and the price of that until everything has a metallic taste, 
a flavor of money; who gives directions to set the rest of the 
chicken in the pantry, and to tell the servants to eat the cold 
corned beef. Yes, the old bachelor was right ; a saving woman 
scrimps at the table. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CoMPILED Bits OF HOUSEHOLD FAcT AND FANcyY. 


A judicious silence is always better than truth spoken 
without charity. 


A tomato weighing twenty-seven pounds has been raised 
at Bayou Sara, La. 

Do not believe everything you hear, for he who believes 
everything he hears often believes more than he hears. 

The man who invariably whistles does very little think- 
ing. But he keeps other people thinking, just the same. 


Coal put in brown-papér bags can be placed on the fire 
noiselessly, and thus the, invalid is spared the annoyance 
of hearing the rattle of coal. 


The ormolu effects which are shown upon the high-class 
French furniture of the seventeenth century are now 
being imitated in wood and plaster gilding. 


Thoroughly dry salt, intended for table use, and mix 
with it a small proportion of corn starch, if you would 
overcome the tendency it has, in damp weather, to pack 
solidly in the salt-cellars or shakers. 


Corals are appearing in great variety in the Paris and 
London markets, and will be worn this season very gener- 
ally; and those who have put them away inan odd corner of 
their jewel-case will bring them again into the light of day. 


The largest kitchen in the world is in the Bon Marché 
in Paris. It has 4,000 employes. The smallest kettle 
contains 100 quarts, and the largest 500. Each of fifty 
roasting-pans is big enough for 300 cutlets. Every dish 
for baking potatoes holds 225 pounds. When omelets are 
on the bill of fare, 7,800 eggs are used at once. For cook- 
ing alone, sixty cooks and 100 assistants are always at 
the ranges. 
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‘** Twice a Child ” is the title of the frontispiece, and we 
look above it and almost hear again the roll and cadence 
of the waterfall in some favorite brook to whose banks the 
childish feet have been irresistibly drawn. Lut the beau- 
tiful sentiment of the poem beneath is needed to reinforce 
the memory, and link the days agone to the flying hours 
of the present, and the certainties and uncertainties of 
the future. 

There is no formal introduction or wearisome vale- 
dictory to Miss Parloa’s Tenth “ Morning in the Kitchen ;” 
but, just as a busy housewife should, she “ dips right into 
the work,” and leaves off when she reaches the end. 
This will be found a specially instructive “ Morning,” for 
all who read and treasure the valuable papers. 

Ruth Argyle believes in soap and water, even for 
grown people and those of her own sex, and shows how 
they may be made beneficial in her paper on ‘* Care of the 
Skin.” 

The beauties (?) of city “ Life in a Flat” are graphically 
portrayed by Edith Miniter, in her article with that title, 
and the stranger entering such an abode will soon find 
that he is in a “ mixed pickle,” indeed. 

The fourth in the series on “ Company Giving and Re- 
ceiving ” treats of a number of teas—the piazza tea, five 
o'clock tea, afternoon tea; and tells the proper way to 
conduct each, both on the part of the hostess and the guest. 

Unquestionably there is such a thing as “staying out 
one’s welcome.” Mona Fargher Purdy tells how it may 
be done in her sketch about “ Living on One’s Friends,” 
the counterpart of which is often met with, especially in 
country life. 

How French tapestry dyes can be used to beautify 
and adorn the home is told by Mrs. M. R. Ramsey, in her 
paper covering that subject. 

The pickling, preserving and canning season has been 
agreat success this year, owing to the abundance and 
cheapness of fruit; but there has been one serious draw 
back—the giving out of the supply of glass fruit-jars in 
the country. Many a housewife has had to abandon one 
of her most congenial occupations in the midst of the 
season, on this account; but there will be ways to utilize 
the vast tomato crop, and many of these are described 
by Eunice C. Corbett in her valuable article on “ More 
Tomato Possibilities.” 

“ How Some of Our Neighbors Live” tells of Cajun 
housekeeping. Perhaps some of the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING may know little regarding the Cajuns, 
but if so their stock of knowledge will have received an 
accession when they have read the picture of a happy 
rural people, so interestingly drawn by M. A. Byrne. 


“The Family Medicine Chest” treats of giving heart 
and lungs a chance to do their appointed work in the 
easiest and most perfect manner possible. Perhaps 
some reader may find a very valuable suggestion there, 
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Those who wish to know “the proper thing to do” ina 
social way—and that includes every one with any desire 
for refinement—will thank Florence Gay for her very 
concise presentation, in the “ Manners and Customs of 
Polite Society,” of comprehensive answers to some ques- 
tions that are often asked. 

“In using any new recipe,” says Julia A. Sabine in her 
paper on “ Cooking a Fine Art,” “it is always well to 
follow it implicitly; but when use has familiarized its 
formula, then it may be modified to meet the require- 
ments of the family and the possibility of environment; 
and the ability to do this understandingly is of greater 
value than even the recipe.” Very sensibly said! 

The snap-shots “ With a Literary Camera,” as usual, 
flash and sparkle all over the domain of literature, and are 
as readable and instructive as ever. 

“A Shank of Beef” gives a topic for Anna C. Wright, 
and in her pleasant, thorough way she carefully considers 
its possibilities. 

The ladies will excuse Charles H. Shinn for his polite 
entry of their special field, whenever he will discourse on 
so interesting a topic as “ A California Country Table,” 
making their mouths water with the picture which he 
gives “from a housekeeper’s stand-point.” 

There are numerous ways of “Improving the Mind.” 
H. Annette Poole tells, in her very interesting story, of 
one way. It wasa successful way, in one sense, but it 
was done at a cost which showed that in the case pre- 
sented it was by no means the best way. 

Caroline Banting has a pleasantly-drawn paper on 
“ Letter Writing,” in which are embodied some thoughts 
and suggestions which are especially valuable in conduct- 
ing a correspondence with one’s friends—some of them 
would not be wholly out of place in writing for the press 
or to the editor thereof; such, for instance, as legibility, 
the use of a good pen, 4/ack ink, and the like. 

‘“‘ Coffee ” is always an interesting subject, and Amanda 
B. Harris tells how some “ other folks ” make it. 

“Ten Commandments” each for husband and wife, 
while not in any manner intended to supplant the Deca- 
logue, are admirable reinforcements thereto. 

Annie Curd presents “ Only a Bundle of Scraps.” 

Juniata Stafford deals vigorously with “Grocery ‘ Tast- 
ers’,” and will at least have the appreciation of every 
groceryman. 

The “Family Fashions and Fancies” present those 
pretty things which are novel and peculiar to the season. 

In the way of “ Impromptu Entertainments,” Florence 
Lee describes a “Cobweb Party,” while Jane Robbins 
depicts the beauties of the game of Crambo. 

The original verse, which will be found scattered all 
through the magazine, is especially abundant, diversified 
and pleasing, and, in connection with the various Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING departments, goes to make up a rich and 
valuable feast, to which all are welcome. ' 
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Evening Hours at Home. 


The Evenings at Home gathering, the first after the 
return of the family from sea and mountain side and from 
“ out in the country,” was an occasion of more than ordi- 
nary importance, as it was the initial meeting of the fall 
and winter campaign, and the circumstance of the hour, 
upon which all hearts were intent, was the recent death of 
an old favorite family horse (Robin), reminding several of 
those present of Trowbridge’s touching tribute to “ Old 
Robin,” which latter it was decided to have read, for the 
evening's entertainment, in place of the usual newspaper 
clippings. The poem was hunted up and feelingly and 
appreciatively read, by Tom, in an elocutionary effort 
that did him much credit : 


OLD RoBIN. 


Sell old Robin, do you say? Well, I reckon not to-day! 

1 have let you have your way with the land, 

With the meadows and the fallows, draining swampsand filling hollows, 
And you're mighty deep Dan Alvo'd! but the sea itself has ha!lows, 
And there ave things that you dom’? unde: stand. 


You are not so green, of course as to feed a worn-out horse, 
Out of pity or remorse, very long! 

But as sure as I am master of a shed and bit of pasture, 

Not for all the wealth, I warn you, of a Vanderbilt or Astor, 
Will I do old Robin there such a wrong. 


He és old and lame, alas! Don’t disturb him as you pass. 

Let him lie there on the grass, while he may, 

And enjoy the summer weather, free forever from his tether. 
Sober veteran as you see him, we were young and gay together : 
It was I who rode him first—ah, the day! 


I was just a little chap, in first pantaloons and cap, 

And I left my mother’s lap, at the door; 

And the reins hung loose and idle, as we let him prance and sidle,— 
For my father walked beside me with his hand upon the bridle ; 
Yearling colt and boy of five, hardly more. 


See him start and prick his ears! see how knowingly he leers! 

I believe he overhears every word, 

And once more, it may be, fancies that he carries me and prances, 
While my mother from the doorway follows us with happy glances. 
You may laugh, but —well, of course it’s absurd! 


Poor old Robin! does he know how I used to cling and crow, 
As I rode him to and fro and around ? 

Every day as we grew older, he grew gentler, I grew bolder, 
Till, a hand upon the bridle and a touch upon his shoulder, 

I could vault into my seat at a bound. 


Ah, the nag you so disdain, with his scanty tail and mane, 

And that ridge-pole to shed rain, called a back. 

Then was taper limbed and glossy,—so superb a creature was he! 
And he arched his neck, so graceful, and he tossed his tail, so saucy, 
Like a proudly waving plume long and black! 


He was light of hoof and fleet, I was supple, firm in seat 

And no sort of thing with feet, anywhere 

In the country, could come nigh us; scarce the swallows could outfly us; 
But the planet spun beneath us, and the sky went whizzing by us, 

In the hurricane we made of the air. 


Then I rode away to school in the mornings fresh and cool; 

Till, one day, beside the pool where he drank, 

Leaning on my handsome trotter, glancing up across the water 

To the judge's terraced orchard, there I saw the judge’s daughter, 
In a frame of sunny boughs on the bank. 


Looking down on horse and boy, smiling down, so sweet and coy, 
That I thrilled with bashful joy, when she said,— 

Voice as sweet as a canary’s,—‘* Would you like to get some cherries? 
You are welcome as the birds are; there are nice ones on this terrace; 
These are white-hearts in the tree overhead.” 


Was it Robin more than I, that had pleased her girlish eye 
As she saw us p’ancing by? half I fear! 
Off she ran, but not a great way: whitehearts, b‘ackhearts, sweethearts 
straightway 
Boy and horse were soon familiar with the hospitable gateway, 
And a happy fool was I—for a year. 


Lord forgive an only child! All the blessings on me piled 
Had but helped but to make me wild and perverse: 
What is there in honest horses that should Jead to vicious courses? 
Racing, betting, idling, tippling, wasted soon my best resources : 
Small beginnings led to more - and to worse. 


Father? happy in his grave! Praying mothers cannot.save ;— 
Mine? a flatterer and a slave 'o her son! 
Often Mary urged and pleaded, and the good judge interceded, 
Counseled, blamed, insisted, threatened: tears and threats were all 
unheeded, 
And I answered him in wrath: it was done! 


Vainly Mary sobbed and clung; in a fury out I flung, 
To old Robin's back I sprung, and away! 
No rep e, no passion; on I plunged in headlong fashion, 
In a night of rain and tempest, with a fierce, despairing passion,— 
Through the blind and raving gusts, mad as they. 


Bad to worse Mas now my game: my poor mother, still the same, 
Tried to shield me, to reclaim —did her best. : 
Creditors began to clamor; I could only lie and stammer; 
All we had was pledged for payment, all was sold beneath the 
hammer— 
My old Robin then, along with the rest. 


Laughing, jeering, I stood by, with a devil in my eye, 
Watching those who came to buy; what was done 

I had then no power to alter; I looked on and would not falter, 

Tiil the last man had departed, 'eading Robin by the halter ; 
Then I flew into the loft for my gun. 


I would shoot him! no, I said, I would kill myself instead! 
Toa lonely wood I tied, on a hill. 
Hating Heaven and all its mercies for my follies and reverses, 
There I plunged in self abasement, there I burrowed in self-curses; 
But the dying I put off—as men will. 


As I wandered back at night, something, far off, caught my sight, 
Dark against the western light, in the lane; 

Coming to the bars to meet me—some illusion sent to cheat me: 

No, ’twas Robin, my own Robin, dancing, whinnying to grect me! 
With a small white billet sewed to his mane. 


The small missive I unstrung—on old Robin's neck I hung, 
There I cried and there I clung! while I read. 
Ina hand I knew was Mary’s—*‘ One whose kindness never varies 
Sends this gift’: no name was written, but a painted bunch of cherries 
On the dainty little note smiled instead. 


There he lies now! lank and lame, stiff of limb and gaunt of f:ame 
But to her and me the same dear old boy! 
Never steed, I think, was fairer! Still I see him the proud bearer 
Of my pardon and salvation; and he yet shall be a sharer— 
As a poor dumb beast may share—in my joy. 


It is strange that by the time I, a man, am in my prime, 
He is guilty of the crime of old age! 
But no sort of circumvention can deprive him of his pension ! 
He shall have his rack and pasture, with a little kind attention, 
And some years of comfort yet, I'll engage. 


By long service and good will he has earned them, and he still 
Has a humble place to fill, as you*know. 
Now my little shavers ride him, sometimes two or three astride him ; 
Mary watches from the doorway while I lead or walk beside him ;— 
But his dancing all was done long ago. 


See that merry, toddling lass tripping to and fro, to pass 
Little handfuls of green grass, which he chews, 
And the two small urchins trying to climb up and ride him lying ; 
And, hard-hearted as you are, 'Dan,—eh? you don’t say! you are 
ing? 
Well, an old horse, after all; has his use! 
J. T. Trowpxivcs. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 
20 cents a month; 6ocents tor three months; for five months; 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., OCTOBER, 1891. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 
Good Housekeeping, the first of each month. 
Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 
The Paper World, the fifteenth of each month. 
The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 


Good Housekeeping ‘s published ‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 
quoted by both press and public as *‘ The best household magazine 
published.’’ Sub.cription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield 1s published monthly “ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a ‘** Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its currected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Adverti. ing Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GoOD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati ; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovusKEEsPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HousE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


A Magazine of the Home. 


Goop HouskKEEPING has just closed the first volume of the 
monthly form which it assumed half a year since. The change 
from fortnightly issue to monthly and the assumption of the 
true magazine shape have, we understand, been amply justi- 
fied by the approval of subscribers and increased circulation. 
Home magazines aiming to cover the field of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING are numerous enough, but many of them are evi- 
dently run merely for the money that may be wheedled from 
the pockets of advertisers and without the heart and personal 
affection which Mr. Bryan puts into the make-up of his pet 
magazine. It is a rare combination of talent which goes into 
the direction of Goop HousEKKEPING—that of the practical 
printer with a refined typographical taste, of the editor of long 
and varied experience, and of the facile writer whose pen turns 
upon occasion with equal felicity to either verse or prose. It 
is needless for us to specify in detail the characteristics of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It is not merely a monthly cookbook of 
time-honored recipes. Whilst the cook’s dumain receives 
ample treatment, every department of the household, whether 
practical or decorative, gets a fair share of attention, and by 
way of spicing there is now and then scattered through its 
pages a bit of verse, a bright story, or gossip concerning liter- 
ary matters. In this latter connection may be mentioned a 
sketch of W. D. Howells in the June number, written by Mr. 
Bryan, and to which the novelist is wont to refer biography 
hunters as the best outline of his career that has ever been 
written.— Springfield publican. 

Among our ex-hanges we find no magazine or paper of its class 
stands any higher in our estimation than Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 
We always find it chock-full of good things for the house and home. 
No housekeeper should be without it.— Zhe Seattle World. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is now larger and better than ever. It 
always has been full of good things in the housekeeping line.— The 
Bakers’ Helper. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXOHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
ing women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is requested - 
to send name and all particulars. 


New York Woman’s ExcHAnGs, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Maoptson Avenue Depository AND ExCHANGE FOR Woman’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner sgth St., New York. 

Tus Woman’s ExcHanGs, 24 West 125th St.. New York. 

Women’s EpucATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Union, 98 Boylston St., Boston. 

Tue EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St.. Philadelphia 

Unttrep Workers’ anp Woman's ExcHanGs, 49 Pear! St., Hartford, Ct. 

Cutcaco ExcHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THe Woman's Excuanae, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman s InpustrRIAt ExcHAnGg, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's ExcHanGe, Madison, Wir. 

Women’s InpusTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Soctrty oF THE Woman’s Excuanags, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman S ExCHANGB, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman's ExcuanGe, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman's 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Curist1an Woman's ExcHanGe, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s Excuanas, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman's Newport, R. I. 

Sprincrigtp Woman's ExcHanGg, Springfield, Ill. 

Woman's Art ExcuanGe, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RicHMoND ExCHANGE FOR Woman’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Woman’s Excuanag, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Tur Woman's 513 Francis St , St. Joseph, Mo. 

Tur Weman’s ExcHancr, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Jacksonvitte Woman’s ExcHanGr, 317 West State St., Jackson- 
ville, Til. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THE GARNERING TIME. 
Fair is the world, now autumn’s wearing, 
And the sluggard sun lies long abed ; 
Sweet are the days, now winter’s nearing, 
And all winds feign that the wind is dead. 
Dumb is the hedge where the crabs hang yellow, 
Bright as the blossoms of the spring ; 
Dumb is the close where the pears grow mellow, 
And none but the dauntless redbreasts sing. 


Fair was the spring, but amidst his greening 
Gray were the days of the hidden sun; 
Fair was the summer, but overweening, 
So soon his o’er-sweet days were done. 


Come then, love, for peace is upon us, 
Far off is failing, and far is fear. 

Here where the rest in the end hath won us, 
In the garnering tide of the happy year. 


Come from the gray old house by the water. 
Where, far from the lips of the hungry sea, 

Green groweth the grass o’er the field of the slaughter, 
And all is a tale for thee and me. 


POEMS UNWRITTEN. 
There are poems unwritten, and songs unsung, 
Sweeter than any that ever were heard— 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a Paradise bird. 


Poems that ripple through lowliest lives— 
Poems unnoted and hidden away 

Down in the souls where the beautiful thrives, 
Sweetly as flowers in the airs of the May. 


Poems that only the angels above us, 
Looking down deep in our hearts may behold— 
Felt, though unseen, by the beings who love us 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 


—Unidentified. 


THE SONG OF THE FARM. 
The poppies that peep from the wheat at morn, 
With pearls of the night dew glittering still, 
The shadows that race o’er the waving corn 
And the shy little runnel down under the hill, 
The hoary old orchard whose trees are bent, 
And the clover-fields where the honey-bees swarm, 
Cry, ‘‘ Come to the cradle of calm content: 
Come see Mother Nature at home on a farm! 


‘* Here are billows of meadow whose waves are so sweet 
They perfume the air; here are mountains of hay; 
Here are little winds lost upon oceans of wheat, 
And butterflies shipwrecked in hollyhock spray ; 
Here is peace in the air and a smile in the sky, 
And never a fear of deception or harm. 
From the cares and the woes of a city life fly 
To old Mother Nature, who lives on a farm!” 


And so the old song from the cherry tree tops 

And arbors where Bacchus might gather a treat, 
From old-fashioned sparrows that live in a copse 

And not in the dirt of an ill-smelling street, 
From the bees and the kine, and the sentinel cry 

Of the cock, whose shrill clarion bodes no alarm, 
Rings out to the city folk ever and aye: 

«Come back to Dame Nature; she lives on a farm!” 


—New York World. 


—English Magasine. 


OUR LIVES ARE HASTENING ON. 
Our lives are hastening on; the shadows, lengthening, 
Slope eastward on the spring-tide’s flowery leas, 


Where bloom the friendships of our youth, still strengthening, 


Where blow the breezes from those smiling seas, 
Laden with memories. 


Our days are speeding on, the hours remaining 

Aré fruits of all the blossoms dropped away; 

Let us, with joy and free from all complaining, 
Treasure the visions of that glorious day, 
The golden hours of May. 


Weep not, fond youth, o’er joys forever hidden 
Save in the pictures of fond memory’s bowers, 
Till blinding tears flow down our cheeks unbidden ; 

The past—the blessed past—is ever ours, 
With all its plenteous flowers. 


Our souls are outcomes of the living essence 
Of life, expanding from the source unknown; 
Our paths are journeys lit by iridescence, 
Through rifts of sunlight on the pathway thrown 
From yonder rainbow throne. 


And these are treasures by the angels tended, 
Who crystalize the hours to jewels rare; 
When loving friends before us have ascended. 
Oh! tell us, do they crowd the fields of air— 
That we their life may share? 


Our spirits are immortal emanations 
From the far-off sources of the unbounded clime, 
Born long ago of living exhalations 
Of that vast ocean round the spheres sublime — 
The central sun of Time. 


Our destiny, who can, in trance or vision, 
Or in the rapture of ecstatic dreams, 
Gain one glad glimpse of that untold transition 
That tides the spirit through the shadow gleams 
Back to the fountain streams. 


Then let us count each hour a diamond shining 
When memory backward turns with radiant sight, 
When love pours out her life—herself resigning, 
When hope beholds the gate of death, pear! bright 
With an immortal light. 


—Boston Transcript 


BURIAL OF A SHIPMATE AT SEA. 
By AN UNTUTORED SEAMAN. 
** The moon rode high in a cloudless sky, 
And the ship o’er the billows rolled, 
As, silent and slow, we bore from below 
The corpse of our shipmate bold. 


‘**On the gratings placed, in his hammock laced, 
With the ensign waving o’er him, 


We thought of his worth, but no words found birth, 


To tell of the love that we bore him. 


‘*We weighted him well with shot and shell, 
That, far beneath the wave, 

His sleep might be secure and free, 
In the deep, deep coral cave. 


“Some bubbles arose, from his place of repose, 
But quickly forever fled ; 

We gave but one tear—but that was sincere ! — 
One sigh for the honored dead. 


** But the sea-birds’ wail, and the stormy gale, 
And the roar of the ocean wave, 

Sang loud and long their funeral song, 
O’er the seaman’s traceless grave.” 


—Quoted from Memory by R. C. Hopkins. 
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Let the thousands sing the praises of the fruit of Siculyy isle, 
And let Floriday green orchards send back the song the while: 
Let them tall the luscious flavor of the fruit f yellow gold. 
And that this wondrous apple the Gods only ought to hold. 

But | will cry the praises 

Of a fruit on every farm, 
That the Pumpkin 
hich will bear away the palm. 


tis born beneath the shadow f a fuld J waving corn 

From a flower whose golden color outshines the glow of morn, 
Where the bumble- bees are. working, ther rough backy all bright wtth gold, 
And we learn the wondrous secrets their busy hum has told. 


They Say thy flower sometime 
P iy Will take a different form. 
And be the_yellow Pumpkin 
ms, When the Autumn sun shines warm. 


Vl Then when come October's bright skies and the air ts growing cold 
The Popkin lies in splendor with its rich ott 

Rad In and out among the shocks Gf corn this noble fruit 1 seen 

Aas hidden neath ity vine leaves which still keep their rich dark _grecn, 
ee Find here it waits the harvest 


Which the Rutumn tune has brought. 
eal When come_great transformations 
f And a pleasing change wrought . 


Piet] When the skilful house-wife turns it by some necromancy keen 
[nto the pie so toothsome , with a color bri ht and clean 
As yellow f the Pumpkin ay it lay the corn among, 
nd a ws hose richness poets unyung- 
my gee to me the umpkin 
ith the good old-fashioned pie, 


hail, all hail King Pumpkin, 


TTR Live ye long and never die. 
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